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WOULD YOU jee. 


HAVE LIKED 
THIS 34”x 46” FULL COLOR WALL MAP OF AFRICA? 


It was one of the many teaching aids sent to the more than 2200 teachers 
enrolled in the Time Education Program. During the past school year, 
college and high school teachers also received periodic news quizzes, a 
reprint of TIME’s Hawaii cover story, a large, authoritative map of the 
moon, a report on the American exhibition in Moscow by a US girl 
guide, and the 1960 Time Cover Collection. Classes subscribing at the 
special student rates also participated for prizes in the Man of the Year 
Sweepstakes and the 24th Annual Time Current Affairs Contest. 





IF YOU WOULD LIKE to receive more information about the TIME Education Program, write to: 


TIME Education Program 
TIME TIME & LIFE Building ¢ Rockefeller Center ¢ New York 20, New York 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT THE TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM 
TO: 
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Teachers College 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 


FOR TEACHERS 





leading to undergraduate degree of 





Bachelor of Science in Education 
and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. While the programs 
are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill 
those of most other states. 

For those unable to attend Day Classes, courses are offered in Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: September 13 through September 17 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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FREE 


ORDER YOUR, TEACHING AIDS NOW 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS — Four series of 
folders: ‘‘Facts About Fears,’’ ‘‘Classroom Nega- 
tives,”’ ‘‘Understanding Our Children’ and ‘“‘Tips 
to Teachers’’; nine folders in each series. Excel- 
lent for all teachers, parents. 


BODY FUNCTION POSTERS — A series of nine 
posters on such topics as Digestion, Respiration 
and The Eye and Vision, uniquely presented. 
Excellent for any grade; one set per classroom. 


CAREER POSTERS — Colorful study incentive aids listing aptitudes 
and educational requirements for nine leading professions, includ- 
ing Space Scientist, Teacher and Physician. Excellent for 3rd grade 
through high school; one set per classroom. 


PARENTS TEACH ALSO! — A report-card enclosure designed to 
help parents help teachers by establishing a proper educational 
atmosphere in the home. Excellent for all age levels; available in 
required quantity. 

SAFETY POSTERS — A series of colorful school safety ‘“‘do’s and 
don’ts’”’ in cartoon form, suitable for bulletin boards. Excellent 
for all age levels; one set per classroom. 


THE BEST “TEACHING AID” OF ALL 
... your Peace-of-Mind 


You teach your best . . . when you feel your best. Educators 
Living Security Income Protection plans have relieved financial 
worries for more than 215,000 teachers with cash payments 
totalling $23,000,000 since 1910. Monthly Income, Major Med- 
ical, Hospital-Surgical, Life Insurance — all these plans are 
available, and at low-cost Group rates. Inquire today. 

Note: New teachers can join their existing Educators Group with- 
out even answering health questions, and regardless of age or 
medical history. Write for information and an Enrollment Form. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P. 0. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me absolutely free and without obligation: 
—— sets, ‘Facts About Fears” —— sets, ‘Body Function | 
—_— sets, ‘Classroom Negatives” | 
—— sets, ‘‘Understanding 
Our Children” | 
—— sets, ‘Tips to Teachers” | 
| 


Posters” 
—_— sets, ‘‘Career Posters” 
—— sets, ‘Safety Posters” 
—— folders, ‘Parents 
Teach Also!” 
oO Group Information and Enrollment Form 
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| In This Issue 


| @The September issue of the PENN- 
| SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL brings 
| to members of the Association a 
| variety of inspiration and informa- 
| tion. It is the wish of the editors 
| that each issue will help you in the 
| work you are doing with the children 
of the Commonwealth. 
@ The article by A. G. Breidenstine 
outlines the areas which he considers 
important for quality teaching. This 
may be used as a self test by each of 
you. 
@A second questionnaire for the 
| teacher is entitled “Mirror, Mirror 
on the Wall’. If only we could see 
ourselves as others see us! 
@ The work of Governor Lawrence's 
Committee on Education is of in- 
terest to every citizen of the Com- 
monwealth. Robert A. Christie, 
Executive Director, reports on the 
critical areas for study. 
@ The president of the National 
Education Association was a Penn- 
sylvanian in 1959-60—W. W. Eshel- 
man. At the Convention in Los 
Angeles, over which he presided with 
skill, decisions of importance were 
made. The record of this Conven- 
tion is in this issue. 
@ News of importance is to be found 
in the Educational Interests, Keep 
Posted, and Association Activities 
Secticns of this Issue. Coming 
meetings are announced in the cal- 
endar. New books published since 
the spring are reviewed in the New 
Books Section. 
@Don't forget to check the Yours 
for the Asking column to see what 
free material our advertisers offer. 
@ Best wishes for a wonderful school 
year in 1960-61. 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 








MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! | 
“Candy sells itself” .. . “sold out with- 
in three days”... “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps | 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Relax, refresh 
z refuel at 
S Stuckey’s Pecan 
° | 


Shoppes. On 
ste “ main highways 
ee en | ’most everywhere. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. PT-9/69 | 
At no obligation send full details your 

“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 

to raise: 
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Approx. no. students who will sell 


: The armertiec: Cover 


Covers for the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for the volume year 


1960-61 will portray historic shrines | 


in our Commonwealth. It is, indeed, 


appropriate that the famed and his- | 


toric Liberty Bell should be No. | in 


the series. The photograph is by | 


courtesy of Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 

The designation Liberty Bell is not 
without unusual significance. It was 
ordered in 1751 for the new State 
House then nearing completion in 
Philadelphia “By order of the As- 
sembly of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania for the State House in the city 
of Philadelphia, 1752.’ The in- 
scription was also by act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, namely, ‘Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof —Leviticus 
XXvV,10."" Thus even before the 
Revolution our Commonwealth was 
dedicated to liberty and freedom. 

The records indicate that in the 
early days there was much ringing of 
the Bell on various and sundry occa- 
sions even to the extent that those 
living in the area complained. 

The foresight of the General Assem- 
bly in designating the inscription 
came to its ultimate fruition on July 
8, 1776, when it was rung upon the 
occasion of the proclamation of the 
Declaration of Independence which 
had been adopted in its final form on 


| July 4. 


For a time during the Revolution- 
ary War the Bell was removed from 
the tower of the State House, Inde- 
pendence Hall, to prevent its capture 
by the British. For almost a year it 


was secreted beneath the floor of the 


Zion Reformed Church near Allen- 


| town. 


The Bell was rung on every 
festival and anniversary until July 8, 
1835, when it cracked while being 


| tolled as the body of Chief Justice 


Marshall was being taken.to Virginia, 
his native state. 

Repaired for Washington's birth- 
day in 1846, it suddenly cracked be- 
yond repair and now hangs in the 
vestibule of Independence Hall. 

It is a shrine not only for Pennsyl- 
vanians and the people of our 
country, but for visitors from all 
parts of the earth. A touching ex- 
perience is to stand in the vestibule 
of Independence Hall and observe 
the expressions on the faces of foreign 
visitors who reverently gaze upon it. 
When permitted to touch the Bell 
for a brief period they become identi- 
fied with our great symbol of liberty. 
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_ HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital —- Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 


Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 
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TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


EACHERS SPI 


OFFERS . 
“TAILOR-MADE” 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers ... Ages ro rem ol@) 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 
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For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
« ¢ Serving Teachers Since 1912+ + 
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TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 


| 
| 
| 
| . | EUROPE 
| 
| 
| 


& SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 5 85 up 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
ol 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to retorn a better teacher anda happler being: Each ts a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
el 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. ‘ 
e 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney’s delightful film 





IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 







A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 


(PAUUTS) 


POSTERS HEALTH PLEDGE 
co ee (for grades 2,3 and 4) 










“| Promise Common Sense” is a 
review of lessons learned in film | 
—to be signed and kept by each - 
youngster. 





How To Help Cure a Cold- 


Gate bad - get weit faster 





Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-90-C11 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Please send me free (except for 
return postage) the film “How 
to Catch A Cold”. 














_ Six full-color posters (14” x 20") 








Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name : 
“showing scenes from the film. sai (please print) 
‘Ideal for classroom bulletin 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) Senacl iat 





boards. 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 








Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kleenex tissues. 


In addition, please send: 
Copies of Health Piedge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
sets of posters (large State 
schools may require more 
than one set). 


City Zone 








©1951, Walt Disney Productions 
: KLEENEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


(Note: Name of school must be given) 
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Some Areas of Quality Teaching 


A. G. BREIDENSTINE 


Dean 
State College 
Millersville 


ts IS ALWAYS difficult to separate 
the teacher from the quality of his 
work. For this reason I have chosen 
to consider with you five traits of a 
teacher which I consider to be fairly 
inclusive, partially measurable, and 
capable of use as measures of compe- 
tence. There is no pretense on my 
part that these classifications are 
original with me because ideas con- 
cerning them have been gleaned from 
reading, experience, and observation. 
I shall, however, be willing to accept 
all blame for the manner of treatment 
which follows in this discussion. 


The Teacher, A High Quality Person 


Bankers, merchants, doctors, and 
lawyers should all be high quality 
persons and we do our best to pass 
judgment upon them and then choose, 
or avoid them. For the teacher, how- 
ever, high quality of person is a neces- 
sary professional possession. A great 
newspaper once carried a story sug- 
gesting that no teacher should receive 
less than $10,000 in salary, the point 
being that we must do something to 
attract quality persons as examples 
for our growing children. All of us 
have had the feeling at times that 
wholesome, constructive personalities 
are So important in our teachers that 
we have been willing to compromise 
on academic standards. | shall show 
later that such compromise is un- 
necessary. 

A high quality person is not always 
a glamorous person and indeed as a 
teacher should not be. He should 
be a sensitive person, one who knows 
himself, his own strengths and weak- 
nesses, and one who makes conse- 
quential decisions for his own im- 
provement, who loves the task at 
hand and gives himself to it. He is 
always a learner as well as a teacher 
and learning invariably adds to his 
quality. This is why you cannot 
separate the teacher from the subject 
he teaches. 

The mathematics a high quality 
teacher teaches takes on some of his 
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high quality, so does the literature, 
the reading and spelling, and all other 
subjects. When good old Dr. I. S. 
stepped back from the blackboard, 
viewed the carefully presented trigo- 
nometric solution and said partly 
under his breath, ‘what a beautiful 
thing,’ we in the class smiled but 
later realized that indeed he taught 
us a something additional in trigo- 
nometry. 

Or, when recently Mrs. R. gathered 
her third graders for Spanish, she so 
thrilled the youngsters, as they spoke 
a new tongue, that the sixth graders 
heard of the event and begged her to 
help them during recess time so they, 
too, could speak Spanish. 

Dr. Eli taught Latin, dead Latin, 
in such a way that ninety per cent of 
the graduates of the school took at 
least two years of it. No, you cannot 
separate quality of person in a 
teacher from the quality flavor he 
imparts to the subject he teaches. 
But, I submit to you, that this 
quality can be detected and it should 
be recognized, and paid for. 


The Teacher, An Introspective Scholar 


Great teachers generally possess 
a vast store of knowledge. This is 
really a trite saying, yet again it is a 
quality which can be measured from 
transcripts, records, observations, and 
by association. Not only should the 
teacher be a scholar, but he should be 
a self-inspecting one. He should 
by introspection discover how he 
learns, what it feels like, how he 
plans learning. Being interested in 
his own process of learning, he has 
taken a long step to understand 
and appreciate learning in his pupils. 
Why does he remember some ex- 
perience so well, yet had it only 


Talk given to the PSEA 
Commission on Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence 
at its meeting, May 7 


once, while another idea is still not 
clear even though he has already 
endured five repetitions? This is the 
kind of introspection which brings 
improvement to the scholar and is 
absolutely essential to the teacher. 


As a teacher he is surrounded by 
books—paperbacks, textbooks, ref- 
erence works, and all kinds. Some 
of his books are old friends, well 
marked, tools of the trade, others are 
new and perhaps unread but handy. 
Some are on well acquainted shelves 
in the library. In addition to books, 
the magazines, the newspapers, the 
scholarly journals, the reprints, the 
pamphlets, and mimeographed docu- 
ments are all a part of the teacher's 
equipment. 


Always the introspective scholar 
practices his scholarship, his student- 
ship, and not infrequently his re- 
search. His inquisitive mind drives 
him on and in the going he inspires 
eager pupils to follow him, albeit 
from a distance. 


Professor K. wanted to know about 
taste blindness and one of his pupils 
checked this trait in about 1,000 
persons and came up with an original 
discovery. He wanted to find out 
how many kinds of fish there were 
in Lancaster County and today owns 
a collection which has been borrowed 
by Cornell and other great universi- 
ties. But more than this, thousands 
of our doctors, dentists, bacteri- 
ologists, anatomists, and _ scientific 
writers were started on their long 
road of scientific knowledge by Pro- 
fessor K. 


The Good Teacher, A Double Specialist 


Much has been said recently about 
broadly prepared teachers. Teachers 
are supposed to possess a rugged 
general education of at least two- 
years’ worth. With this standard 
no one is inclined to quarrel, but I 
contend that a good teacher must 
also have depth in something as well 
as breadth in many things. You 
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cannot teach well unless what you 
teach is ‘in your bones.”’ 

There is an orderly structure to a 
subject-matter field and this struc- 
ture is not clearly evident until the 
structure is fairly complete. How 
can one teach physics until he knows 
much about mechanics, light, heat, 
magnetism, electricity, space, modern 
physics, and mathematics? To at- 
tempt to teach mechanics when one 
knows only vaguely this one field 
of physics, and only the Newtonian 
view of it at that, is to teach falsely. 
The time will come shortly when the 
depth of a physics teacher may well 
include physics, chemistry, earth 
science, and mathematics with a 
strong course in philosophy and logic. 

Having gotten a start as an under- 
graduate in the field, the teacher is 
now bound to a life-time of study, 
research, observation, and medita- 
tion in it. He must live physics, talk 
about it to great physicists, attend 
workshops, and press ever to under- 
stand the field and lead pupils to 
share with him the thrill of new dis- 
coveries of truth within the field. 
So much for the subject-matter 
specialist. There is need, however, 
for all teachers also to be specialists 
in a natural, well-developed specialty 
which is uniquely their own. 

Have you noticed how you can 
somehow do something very well 
even though so far as you know you 
have never really worked very hard 
at learning it? Just so with all 
teachers. One has a way of dealing 
with parents which usually succeeds. 
Another can sense pupils’ difficulties 
and diagnose a classroom situation 
like a dog getting the scent of a rabbit. 
Some are always forced into positions 
of leadership among their peers. 
Principals and superintendents should 
be on the lookout for these specialties 
and whenever they are found should 
build upon them. These gifts to a 
school system are as varied as the 
teachers themselves. 


The Superior Teacher, An Effective 
Communicator 


Teachers are always communicat- 
ing. If they become effective, they 
become good teachers. As communi- 
cators, three facts must obtain: 
first, they must know what to say; 
second, they should become ac- 
quainted with and use well, various 
mediating vehicles; third, they must 
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know the receiver, the pupil. Let us 
consider these briefly in order. 

The superior teacher is a person 
with ideas. He has many ideas and 
knows how and where to get some 
more. He knows also how to use ideas 
and where to dispense them. The 
teacher who uses ideas of the same 
level when speaking to colleagues 
as when teaching a class lacks a great 
deal in discretion. One must know 
what to say in class, in public, to 
peers, and particularly to those who 
know little. It is a great opportunity 
to work with a class in the realm 
of ideas, keeping them ever of high 
enough order to stretch the pupils 
yet not overwhelm them. We must 
as teachers “stack the fodder high” 
having some idea fodder in reach of 
the dull with some out of reach for the 
brilliant 

Then, too, the effective communi- 
cator must have tools. A _ strong 
voice box is insufficient; he needs 
maps, blackboards, films, demon- 
Strations, books, charts, changing 
methods of presentation, and all 
appropriate to the subject, the pupils, 
and to himself. It isnt an easy 
matter to learn your skills with 
tools, and for the teacher there is no 
other way but to use them and to dis- 
cover those that come naturally and 
produce superior results. 

Lastly, the effective communicator 
must understand the receiver, the 
pupil. He must select the im- 
portant, and the strategic materials, 
knowing very well that out of the 
vast wealth of knowledge only a 
portion can be presented. Once the 
teacher knows pupils so well that 
they are ‘in his bones” then he knows 
also how to translate what he knows 
into the language of the pupils. 

He should have learned early that 
for immature minds the conveyance 
of an idea is not a one-way process; 
it is often a shuttling back and forth 
with discussion and questions until 
the image of the idea becomes clear. 
Since he knows the structure of the 
subject matter which he teaches he 
knows, too, how to help the pupils 
put block upon block in the rearing 
of the structure. If he is really good 
he knows from memory of his own 
learning what precedes and what 


follows. In this manner, he watches 
pupil growth and achieves the growth 
in his pupils which is commensurate 
with their abilities. 


The Quality Teacher, A Public 
Servant 

In spite of everything we have 
already said about the awesome task 
of being a teacher, we now say that he 
must also be a public servant. He 
is not only a teacher but may also be 
a parent, a citizen, a voter, and 
a community-minded person. Some- 
how his effectiveness in the classroom 
is greatly hindered if he is insensitive 
to his responsibilities as a citizen. 
He is really not worthy as a teacher 
if he fails to do something for the 
society, the traditions, which have 
given him the privilege of a free 
public school. Unless he is sensitive 
to the responsibilities of a citizen 
in a democratic nation and does some- 
thing for his nation’s welfare he 
teaches wrong ideas by his own de- 
fault of example. 

When a teacher really understands 
the place of free public education in 
our society he will want to do some- 
thing to improve education and edu- 
cators. Such understanding manifests 
itself in his memberships in local, 
state, national, and his own subject- 
matter professional organizations. 
Such membership is not just a maud- 
lin attachment for selfish gain but an 
active effort to serve the cause. 

Thus the teacher gives himself, he 
loses himself in his work, he lives for 
the pupils, he thinks of himself as 
privileged to have a small part in the 
enlightening of the minds of the 
future. He is in a vocation, a calling. 
He sees the errors in our educational 
system and in our society but as a 
public servant he works creatively for 
the advancement of educational op- 
portunity for all and for the improve- 
ment of the society which nurtures 
our schools. 

I am suggesting that quality teach- 
ing issues from high quality persons 
who, as teachers, are introspective 
scholars, specialists in a field and 
broadly educated generally, effective 
communicators, andself-forget ful pub- 
lic servants. Furthermore, it is my 
contention that these traits are ob- 
servable and roughiy measurable. 
They are in great demand, short in 
supply, and the responsibility of all of 
us who accept the designation as 
educators. 





Mirror, Mirror, on the Wall... 


M. ESTHER HILL 
Director of Home Economics 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


N A RECENT issue of the News 
Letter an article appeared entitled, 
“What Does a Principal Expect of 
His Teachers?” It was stated that 
. .personality of the teacher is 
contagious to his pupils.’ It can 
also be said that the appearance of 
the teacher can be contagious! Chil- 
dren are more aware of how teachers 
look than we care to admit. They 
not only notice every detail of our 
costume, but they remember how 
often we wear the same suit or dress. 
A friend of mine is in the habit 
of wearing suits in the classroom. 
She is impeccably groomed at all 
times and has many changes in both 
suits and exquisite blouses. On one 
occasion recently, she wore a dress 
rather than a suit to school. The re- 
sult was a revelation to her. Boys 
and girls, one after the other through- 
out the day, told her how lovely she 
looked and how much they liked her 
dress. One was so bold as to remark 
that she didn't think she had a dress 
—she always wore suits! 

The secret of looking attractive 
is in being well-groomed and in 
feeling topnotch. It’s a comforting 
feeling to know that a beautiful face 
or a perfect figure is not essential to 
attractiveness. Do you have what 
it takes to be attractive? There is 
no time like the present to take a 
good look at yourself in a full length 
mirror. 

If you score high on the check 
list presented here—congratulations! 
If you do not, be not discouraged. 
Turn over a new leaf and truthfully 
practice those rules you have been 
expecting your pupils to follow. Best 
results will come from planning a 





These thoughts on good grooming 
come from a feature article in the 


March, 1960, issue of the Phila- 
delphia News Letter. At the be- 
ginning of a new school year, new 
teachers and old may check head- 
to-toe effect before starting off for 
school in the morning. 











program and keeping to your sched- 
ule. 


Lady Jane! 


e@ Suit or dress well-pressed, clean, 
odor free 

e Dress is appropriate for classroom 
@ Shoulders free of stray hairs, dust 
@ Slip does not show below hemline, 
hemline is even 

e@ Face is soap-and-water clean 

e@ Makeup is sparingly applied— 
that natural look 

@ Hair well-brushed, combed, and 
neatly arranged 

@ Hands clean and smooth—nails 
clean, well-rounded, and short 

@ Shoes simple, comfortable, in good 
repair, and clean 

e@ Stockings fit well, seams straight 
e@ Posture is erect 


Sir John! 


@ Suit well-pressed, clean, odor free 
@ Shirt is fresh—sleeves rolled down 
@ Shoulders free of stray hairs, dust 
@ Coat and tie go well together— 
both worn in the classroom 

@ Face is soap-and-water clean 

@ Face is clean shaven 

@ Hair well-brushed and combed 

e@ Hands clean and free of stains, 
nails clean and short 

e@ Shoes comfortable, in good repair, 
cleaned and polished 

e@ Socks clean—blend with suit 

e@ Posture is erect 


Your Clothing 


e Air your clothes after each wear- 
ing; wash or clean frequently; keep 
well-brushed, pressed, and mended. 

e@ Remember that perspiration odor 
clings to clothing and especially is this 
true of clothing made of wool or of 
nylon. 

e@ The daily-bath-plus-deodorant 
habit will be the best protection you 
can give your clothes. 


Your Hair 


e Brush, brush, and brush again, 
each night. 

e@ Choose a hair style that is be- 
coming to you. 

e@ Keep your hair trim and well- 
combed. 

e Wash your hair often enough 
that it never looks oily—at least 
every ten days or once a week. 


Your Skin 


e@ Do you watch your diet? 

e Becareful about too many sweets, 
pastries, fats, and fried foods. 

e@ Concentrate on fresh fruits and 
vegetables, whole-grained bread and 
cereals, and a pint of milk each day. 
e Keep your face thoroughly clean 
with mild soap and water. 

@ Get the daily-bath-plus deodorant 
habit. Try for that tubbed-and- 
scrubbed freshness. 


Your Hands 


e@ These can be two prize-winning 
assets if given the best of care! 

@ Only frequent washing wil keep 
them clean. Dry them thoroughly 
and follow with your favorite hand 
lotion. 

e@ Give your nails a thorough mani- 
cure once a week and check constant- 
ly for cleanliness. 


Your Teeth 


@ When did you last visit your 
dentist? If it has been over six 
months, it’s time to make an ap- 
pointment. 

@ You know the dental rules. Do 
follow them. 

e Guard against bad breath! 

Yes, it really matters how you look. 
Just knowing you have given atten- 
tion to your appearance and feeling 
that you look your best will bring a 
sense of security to you, will engender 
a pleasant reaction from your fellow 
teachers; and will make a lasting 
impression upon your pupils. 

Check your head-to-toe effect be- 
fore you leave for school and again 
before you face your class. 

How do you score today? 
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The Great Education Debate 


ROBERT A. CHRISTIE 
Executive Director 

Citizens’ Committee on Education 
for Pennsylvania 


HE TIME is ripe for education 
Tae We are now in the 
throes of a momentous debate about 
education— The Great Education De- 
bate. Fanned by the winds of Rus- 
sian propaganda, the debate has 
mounted to a white hot intensity. 
In this crucible of heated debate the 
iron of education has been rendered 
soft, hot, and malleable. It is ready 
to be pounded into a newer, a more 
efficient and stronger shape and di- 
mension at this precise time in 
history. Rarely is a generation 
afforded an opportunity such as ours 
now has to strike a blow for better 
education. 

The Great Education Dekate has 
cleared the air. Those who would 
have clear and farsighted vision can 
now see looming largely on the hori- 
zon the problems which confound 
American education. And to see a 
problem clearly is to te halfway 
toward its solution. 

The Great Education Debate has 
also produced broad areas of agree- 
ment about educational problems 
and their solution. Responsible people 
no longer dispute the fact that we 
must shift more of our resources into 
education; or that we must attract 
the best people to teaching; or that 
we must raise teacher salaries and 
productivity; or that each child must 
receive as much ecucation as he can 
profitably absorb; or that education 
beyond the high school is vital public 
concern; or that urban and rural 
educational problems are different; 
or that we must make school districts 
larger. 

There is only one unbridgeable 
chasm in the educational community. 

It divides those who advocate the 
fullest and best possible education 
for every child from those few who 
do not. There can be no agreement 
here. There can only be victory for 
the one and defeat for the other. 

Differences arise only over the 
details. We sometimes get so lost 
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in difference over cetail that we 
overlook the broad areas of agree- 
ment. Even as short a time as a 
decade ago, such broad areas of 
agreement simply did not exist. The 
Great Education Debate has created 
them. 


PSEA''s Thoroughgoing Report 


Here in Pennsylvania the Great 
Education Debate is pitched in a 
somewhat higher key than elsewhere 
because of a circumstance peculiar to 
our Commonwealth. Our basic in- 
struction subsidy marched steadily 
upward from the end of World War II 
until it reached a peak of $5800 in 
1957, stopped, and has marked time 
since that date. This has generated 
an enormous pressure. Our school 
districts have had to scurry from 
pillar to post for the wherewithal 
to finance educational progress. The 
$5800 freeze has produced endless dis- 
cussion and at least one thorough- 
going report by the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association's Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. 

In effect, we have taken a three- 
year breather in our State educational 
program. A costly breather perhaps, 
but not a wasted one, for it has led 
deliberate and decisive people to ask 
penetrating and probing questions: 

What are we buying with the 
money ? 

Are our districts organized to 
utilize fully that money? 

Is the State largess distributed so 
as to elicit maximum local effort? 
In short, is our system of educational 
assistance converting dollars into 
worthy educational goals? 

The fact that the report of the 
Governor's Committee will signal 
the end of this long interregnum in 
the State education program adds a 
note of increasing urgency to its de- 
liberations. Together with the Great 
Education Debate, this note of ur- 
gency creates a climate in which a 


At the School Administrators 
Conference at Pennsylvania State 
University in July, Doctor 
Christie puts the task of Gover- 
nor Lawrence's Committee on 
Education on the line. 


good report will be well received and 
will lead to genuine educational 
reform. 

But it must be a good report if it is 
to translate the Great Education 
Debate into tangible and far-reaching 
education reform. What are the 
hallmarks of a good report? 

First, it must clearly articulate a 
rich educational philosophy. 

Second, it must be broadly enough 
based to gain the support of all 
groups interested in education with- 
out, in the process, bargaining away 
its philosophical consistency. 

Third, it must be specific. It 
must state each position in clear de- 
tail so that legislators receive specific 
and detailed guidance. If it calls, for 
instance, for “more money for educa- 
tion” it must also say how much; 
tell when and where it is needed; tell 
which level of government pays what 
proportion; and tell how the money 
might be raised. This report cannot 
hedge or avoid issues. It must be 
precise, specific, and unecuivocal. 


Fourth, it must be well written. 
The report must be read, discussed, 
and supported by the layman if it 
is to achieve its purpose. [t must 
eschew professional gobbledygook and 
jargon. It must take neither “over- 
views, nor talk of ““underachievers.” 
It must talk to ordinary people in 
ordinary language so that the issues 
will be clearly understood. Penn- 
sylvania education is sufficiently com- 
plex. It should not be made more 
so by veiling it in a haze of unprecise 
and unnecessary technical verbiage. 

Fifth, it must be based on good 
sound research, presented in simple 
and attractive chart form. 

And, finally it must face squarely 
all of the problems presently vexing 
Pennsylvania education and Pennsyl- 
vania educators. 

I have been toiling valiantly in the 
tangled vineyards of Pennsylvania 
education since February. Surely | 
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must have detected some problems. 
I have, and they abound. The most 
serious fall into the categories of 
curriculum, school district organiza- 
tion, and financing. 


Curriculum 


Matters of curriculum have ever 
been of local concern and ever should 
be. Toremove the concern from local 
hands would be to end our school 
system as we have known it since the 
days of Thad Stevens. 

The State does, however, pay for 
curriculum. In fact, our largest 
single educational subsidy pays for 
curriculum, or as the law says, for 
instruction. This item eats up about 
three-quarters of our education (sub- 
sidy) budget. Yet the State is buy- 
ing a pig in a poke. Or, is it a 
diamond in the rough? The point is 
that the State does not know what 
type education it is buying. 

Right now the State is under- 
writing, through the instruction sub- 
sidy, an expenditure of $5800 per 
teacher unit. But $5800 to buy what? 
To insure the presence of which type 
and quality of instruction? The 
State doesn’t know. It does know 
how much nursing, dental and medi- 
cal care; how much transportation ; 
and how many buildings are pur- 
chased by the subsidies supporting 
each of these activities. But in the 
all-important realm of instruction— 
really the only reason children are in 
schools—the State does not know 
what it is buying. 

The point is not that the State 
should force this or that curriculum 
upon unwilling school districts. But 
the State should have some standard 
against which it can measure the 
minimum need for this or that type 
of instruction, and accordingly some 
yardstick against which it can meas- 
ure the minimum cost of meeting 
that need. The instruction subsidy 
should operate as automatically as 
does the public assistance law. 

The present law says that $5800 
will meet the curriculum instruction 
need. Others have said $9,000 is 
nearer the mark. But the important 
thing is that neither of these figures, 
or any other produced even by the 
wisest among us, can presently be 
based on anything but conjecture, 
however well-meaning. So long as the 
law contains no standard for com- 
puting the size of the instruction 
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subsidy, that long will that subsidy 
fail to purchase equal educational 
opportunity for all Pennsylvania 
children. 

As things now stand, the size of the 
instruction subsidy is struck upon 
by a protracted process of fiscal 
pulling and hauling and then the 
curriculum cloth is cut to fit the 
figure. The reverse should be true. 
The curriculum need should be meas- 
ured and then the fiscal cloth cut to 
fit that figure. 


School District Organization 


There's a bush with more thorns 
per rose than any I know. And the 
fertilizer of jointure, while it has 
caused the bush to wax and prosper, 
has also called forth as many thorns 
as roses. I have also toiled in this 
garden. And I have the scratches to 
show for my labor. 

Pennsylvania simply has too many 
small school districts. I will not tax 
you with the statistics. There is 
hardly one among you who does not 
know of our plethora of minuscule 
school districts, nor of the problems 
they create. Were Pennsylvania to 
produce even the most reasonable 
minimum adequate curriculum pro- 
gram tomorrow, many, if not most of 
our school districts, would not be 
able to offer most of the courses pre- 
scribed for want of a sufficiently 
broad tax and pupil tax base. 

Reduce a standard school district 
map of Pennsylvania to normal office 
paper size, place a silver dollar on 
it, and draw a circle. Chances are 
better than even that somewhere in 
that circle you will find a configura- 
tion of school districts that look like 
this: nestled in their midst will be 
one isolated school district with 


a market value per pupil alarmingly 
higher than that of its contiguous 
and sister districts. Clustered around 
this rich sister, like so many alms 
suppliants, will be a series of smaller 
districts with a fraction of her per 
pupil wealth. Often the poorer 
sisters will be huddled together to 
gain fiscal strength. But always there 
will be the gaping hole in their 
jointure or union, caused by the 
absence of their rich sister. 

Gerrymander is a term associated 
with politics. A glance at a map of 
our school districts calls to mind a 
new term, ‘Schoolamander.” 

Often (but not always) these poorer 
districts will be making furious fiscal 
effort to bring forth a monetary 
mouse. Often (but not always) 
their rich sister will hardly scare 
up a sweat to bring forth a monetary 
mountain. 

These poorer districts are not 
without friends. The State equali- 
zation program takes up some of the 
fiscal slack. But it cannot take up all 
of it. Nor will this slack ever be 
taken up, until a program of reor- 
ganization obtains which will give 
every school district a sound fiscal 
base from which to operate. In this 
sense, district reorganization is ac- 
tually local equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

At the present the only equalizer 
we have is the State. Yet who will 
contest the fact that equalization 
is a good and a just program? Why 
then should not its benefits be ex- 
tended to our localities through a 
program of local equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity or, if you will, 
of local school district reorganiza- 
tion? The two terms are in my mind 
interchangeable. School district re- 
organization is the bedrock upon 
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which further educational progress 
in Pennsylvania must be based. 


The Problem of Finances 


And so we come as all educational 
discussion must to the problem of 
finances. *‘Where do we get the 
money —many of us wail in despair 
and wring our hands. I submit that 
where we get the money is no great 
problem. Pennsylvania has economic 
problems, but it is not a poor State. 
Taxes are higher than they were in a 
less disquieted time, but they take no 
more cents out of our income dollar 
than they did ten, fifteen, or twenty- 
five years ago. Or, as economists 
might say it, the per cent of our per- 
sonal income taken by state and local 
taxes is no higher now than it was in 
the 1920's and thirties. 


The money is there. Presently 
it exists in the form of fishing rods, 
that extra touch of chrome on that 
extra big fintail of the car, in lawn- 
mowers upon which one can sit, 
and in five to one martinis. It is 
simply a matter of diverting the flow 
of resources from such luxuries and 
into the necessity of education. The 
Great Debate has prepared the 
ground. It but remains for the edu- 
cation community to unite in quest 
of improved education and for a hard- 
driving leadership to point the way 


Rather, the problem in Pennsyl- 
vania is how do we get the money; 
that is, which level of government 
should bear which proportion of the 
cost. Stated in these terms what 
seems an economic or fiscal problem 
actually becomes one of political 
philosophy. Should basic responsi- 
bility for the financing and conduct 
of our schools reside at the local 
level? Or, should that responsibility 
be removed to other, higher levels of 
government? jij... $4, ddeo wpe 

It is a fact of fiscal life that the 
chief pressure upon the past half 
dozen Commonwealth budgets has 
come from education subsidies. Few 
states have responded so generously 
to the educational need; have re- 
ceived less assistance from local 
governments; or bear a greater 
burden of the total cost of education 
than does Pennsylvania. Save a 
smattering of southern and border 
states (where local government has 
been less free than elsewhere) the 
State of Pennsylvania pays a higher 
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proportion of total school costs than 
any State in the union. It now pays 
50 per cent of the educational costs. 
It paid only 19 per cent in 1933. 


Many of our localities hardly tax 
themselves at all for school support. 
It is not at all common for a normal 
sized family to pay a dollar per week, 
per child, in property taxes for edu- 
cation. Pennsylvania, generally speak- 
ing, is a low local tax State. Low 
property taxes are a fact in Pennsyl- 
vania fiscal and governmental life, 
and one of great importance to edu- 
cation. 


We are literally the lowest in the 
nation in almost every property tax 
measurement. Between 1942 and 
1957 revenue from Pennsylvania prop- 
erty taxes rose 80 per cent. This was 
the lowest rate of increase recorded by 
any state. Property taxes per capita 
rose from not quite $34 in 1942 to 
$53.85 in 1957. This was a 58% 
increase. It was the lowest such rate 
of increase. Rate of increase aside, 
that $53.85 placed us lowest among 
the ten largest states and 35th 
nationally. 


Property taxes as a per cent of per- 
sonal income actually fell from 3.5% 
in 1942 to 2.5% in 1957. No state 
matched us in this regard. Only 18 
states showed a decline. Ours was 
the largest of the lot. This simply 
means that Pennsylvanians had more 
income left in 1957, after they 
reached down for property taxes 
than in 1942. And that two and one- 
half cents on the dollar paid in 
property taxes left us last among the 
ten largest states and 40th in na- 
tional ranking. 


Only 33.3% of all Pennsylvania's 
state-local tax revenues came from 
local property tav.es in 1957. This 
ranked us tenth among the ten 
largest states and well below the 
national average of 43%. 

The fiscal aspect of Pennsylvania 
education is dominated by this curi- 
ous and contradictory dilemma: at 
one and the same time our State is 
making one of the greatest, and our 
localities one of the least educational 
efforts. There simply is no relation- 
ship between a state education dollar 
and a local education dollar. State 
money is not seed or matching money. 
It neither elicits nor rewards local 
effort. In fact, it frequently takes 
the place of, and discourages, such 
effort. 


Few deny that the equalization 
principle requires a certain amount of 
State money to flow down to the 
localities. But should such money 
be allocated independent of local 
effort? Or, should some matching 
effort be necessary before State as- 
sistance starts—under the theory 
that the Commonwealth helps those 
who help themselves? 

Under our present system two 
school districts of equal property 
wealth (per teacher unit) receive the 
same amount of State money even 
though one may make double the tax 
effort of the other. The cash dif- 
ference in the school income of these 
two school districts, between a low 
and a reasonable local tax effort for 
all school districts, represents the 
greatest single source of potential 
school wealth in Pennsylvania today. 
It is presently dormant and dead edu- 
cational money. Pennsylvania educa- 
tion will never realize its full potential 
until this money is brought to life 
and put to work. The most over- 
whelming and significant fact about 
our educational system is this: It 
does a first rate job of equalization 
and a third rate job of encouraging 
local tax effort. 

The State now has_ what 
businessmen call a “half interest 
in the business” of education. Raise 
it a bit and the State will have 
a ‘controlling interest." The phrase 
is not poorly chosen. Control of edu- 
cation trembles in the balance today. 
Though the results may not be clearly 
evident for some time, what we do 
in the ensuing months will tip that 
balance, perhaps irrevocably. Let 
each man decide for himself whether 
state or local control of education is 
desirable. But mark this well. The 
level of government that pays the 
piper sooner or later, for good or for 
ill, will call the educational tune. 





Pennsylvania Shines at NEA Convention 


M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 
Associate Editor 


W. EsHELMAN of Fort 
s Washington led the sessions 
of the 1960 Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Los 
Angeles, June 26-July 1, with skill 
during the long and intense meetings 
of the Representative Assembly and at 
the all-important general sessions 
when important speakers gave Con- 
vention delegates their views on the 
issues present in the United States of 
today. 

Words of praise were heard con- 
stantly concerning the fine leadership 
which Doctor Eshelman had given 
the National Education Association 
during the Convention and during the 
year 1959-60. 

As a token of Pennsylvania's 
appreciation for the honor he had 
brought our State, PSEA President 
Bertha P. Boyd presented Doctor 
Eshelman with an inscribed pen and 
pencil set and a gift certificate for a 
reading lamp at the Sunday evening 
general session. 

Also noted with satisfaction by 
the Pennsylvania delegation was the 
firm hand with which President 
Bertha P. Boyd presided at the 
meetings of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion and as its chairman during ses- 
sions of the Representative Assembly. 
Working closely with Mrs. Boyd were 
G. Baker Thompson and Mrs. Avu- 
drey Graham, NEA State Directors, 
and A. Clair Moser, associate execu- 


The NEA President is*presented a gift 
by the PSEA President. 
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tive secretary, who served in the 
absence of H. E. Gayman. 

Pennsylvania was also honored 
when Mr. Thompson was named by 
the NEA Board of Directors to serve 
as a member of the NEA Executive 
Committee. 


Doctor Eshelman and Doctor Carr 
Set the Stage 


In his presidential address at the 
opening general session of the Con- 
vention, Doctor Eshelman challenged 
the members of the National Educa- 
tion Association to make their or- 
ganization a militant force which 
would speak out for the boys and 
girls in our nation. Doctor Eshelman 
said, “The Association in its 103 
years has always looked to the future 
with faith, courage, and determina- 
tion.’ He continued, “We are living 
in a confused world—a world filled 
with tensions, complexities, confu- 
sions, frustrations, and change. . . . 
Education has become recognized not 
only as the motivating force to move 
American democracy forward, but 
also as a prime necessity for the 
survival of our democratic free so- 
ciety. 

The NEA President pleaded for 
professional unity by which all prob- 
lems may bediscussed and crystallized 
public opinion developed which would 
result in action to move freedom 
forward in America and in the entire 
world. He ended his speech by 
quoting the theme for the 98th 
annual Convention, ‘Truly, a United 
Profession Enhances Quality in Edu- 
cation.” 

Executive Secretary William G. 
Carr reviewed the record of the year 
for the Convention delegates. He 
discussed five topics: 
MEMBERSHIP—In 1959-60, the NEA 
established an all-time membership 
record—714,000 members in over 
7,000 state and local affiliates... . 
For the future, the brightest promise 
lies in the record of the Student NEA 
and future teachers. While NEA 
active membership is up 17 per cent 


20,000 delegates at Los Angeles 
deliberate on the major responsi- 
bilities of their organization 


in the past five years, Student NEA 
membership is up 115 per cent 
PuBLic INFORMATION — Television 
services were greatly expanded. Radio 
tapes have been developed this year 
on an experimental basis. Press 
coverage of education gets better 
every year. 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND PROGRAMS 
—The NEA Special Project on the 
Instructional Program, authorized 
by the 1959 delegate assembly, is 
building upon two basic statements 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. These include a new state- 
ment of controlling purposes in educa- 
tion and a review of such contem- 
porary issues in elementary educa- 
tion as: reading in the kindergarten, 
foreign language teaching, depart- 
mentalization, promotion policies, 
homework, programs for talented 
children, and special services in sup- 
port of the classroom teacher. 

In addition, the Association's regu- 
lar activities to improve instruction 
have been increased. Two regional 
instructional conferences were held 
this year. 

INTERNATIONAL AcTIVITIES — The 
highlight of the past year was the 
meeting in Washington at NEA 
Headquarters last August of the 
World Confederation of Organiza- 


President Boyd presides at a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania delegation to the Los 
Angeles NEA convention. 
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tions of: the Teaching Profession. In 
addition, this year the WCOTP has 
held three regional meetings in Costa 
Rica, Malaya, and Uganda. 

FEDERAL Support—Recent legisla- 
tive action in regard to federal aid 
bills was traced by Doctor Carr. 
The outcome is still in doubt, he re- 
ported. 

During the Convention, the Board 
of Directors of the NEA sent tele- 
grams to all members of Congress 
urging enactment of a federal support 
bill prior to adjournment. The di- 
rectors emphasized the need for a 
law giving “the states the right to 
choose how they will apportion funds 
between teachers’ salaries and school 
construction.” 


The Representative Assembly 


These two addresses set the stage 
for the meetings of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Chief among the 
action taken at these business meet- 
ings were— 

Adoption of a $7.8 million budget 
Approval of two new NEA Depart- 
ments: 

American Driver Education As- 

sociation and the American 

Association of School Librarians 
Approval of a group voluntary life 

insurance plan for teachers under 

the sponsorship of the NEA by a 

vote of 3,762 to 1,004 
Introduction of a proposed memker- 

ship rule requiring active members 

of the NEA to hold either an 
earned bachelor’s or higher degree, 
or a regular legal certificate, ex- 
cluding emergency sub-standard 
certificates or permits, to go into 
effect in 1963-64. This amendment 
will be voted on next year at the 

NEA Convention in Atlantic City 
Rejection of a resolution on repre- 

sentative negotiation by teachers 

with their governing boards after 
considerable watering-down by As- 
sembly debate. 

The promotion of NEA membership 
among members of Departments 


Resolutions 


The 6,000 delegates who registered 
for official credentials studied care- 
fully 17 Resolutions offered by the 
Resolutions Committee. Topics this 
year included quality education, citi- 
zenship, juvenile delinquency, de- 
segregation of schools, teachers’ sala- 
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ries (proposed range—{6,000 to $13,- 
000), communication aids, and na- 
tional financial support. 

A. three-and-a-half hour debate 
by the delegate assembly on the 
Resolution on integration resulted in 
a rewriting of the Resolution as 
follows: 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion believes that integration of all 
groups in our public schools is an 
evolving process which concerns every 
State and territory in our nation. 

“The Association urges that all 
citizens approach the matter of de- 
segregation in the public schools with 
the spirit of fairness, good will, and 
respect for law which has always 
been an outstanding characteristic of 
the American people. It is the con- 
viction of the Association that all 
problems of desegregation in our 
schools are capable of solution at the 
state and local levels by citizens of 
intelligence, saneness, and reasonable- 
ness working together in the interests 
of national unity for the common 
good of all. 

“The Association commends the 
communities which have handled 
their problems regarding desegrega- 
tion in such a manner as to assume 
their responsibility to maintain the 
public schools and their obligation to 
recognize the political and profes- 
sional rights of teachers. It com- 
mends also the officers and directors 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion for their vigorous and effective 
support of state and local education 


associations when the professional 
rights and status of teachers were 
unfairly menaced and for having pre- 
pared and published the forthcoming 
National Education Association re- 
port, Studies of Educational Problems 
Involved in School Integration.” 

The NEA Board of Directors, 
meeting immediately after the Con- 
vention closed, authorized a meeting 
among southern leaders, Negro and 
white, to draft a new ‘‘satisfactory 
to all’ statement on the subject. 
The Board of Directors also ap- 
proved for publication a report sum- 
marizing 115 research studies of the 
educational problems involved in 
school integration. Plans are being 
made to publish the report this fall 


NEA Officers 


A closely-contested election for 
the vice presidency of the Association 
resulted in the choice of Ewald 
Turner, junior high school crafts 
teacher of Pendleton, Oregon, and 
former president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. Mr. Turner 
will serve as president-elect in 1960- 
61 and will succeed to the presidency 
in 1961-62. 

Clarice Kline of Wisconsin assumed 
the office of President of the National 
Education Association at the close of 
the 1960 Convention. 

Executive Committee—Cecil J. Han- 
nan, Washington; Inez Gingerich, 
Oklahoma. Elected by NEA Board 
of Directors, G. Baker Thompson, 
Media 


The Pennsylvania delegation votes on an important issue at a session of the NEA 
Representative Assembly at Los Angeles co.avention. 
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Outgoing President W. W. Eshelman turns gavel over to Clarice Kline at close of 
98th annual convention of the National Education Association, Los Angeles. 


Board of Trustees—John Lester Bu- 
ford, Illinois 


Speakers’ Quotes 


Highlighting the Convention were 

speeches which stressed the im- 
portant role of education in national 
defense, placed squarely upon the 
Federal Government responsibility 
for assuming a fair share of the cost 
of the American public schools, asked 
for bold new programs for United 
States leadership toward genuine 
peace, for improvement in the in- 
Structional program of the public 
schools, for programs which would 
insure retention of teacher candi- 
dates. 
Pauline Frederick, NBC Correspond- 
ent for the United Nations—The 
troubled, frightened world left by 
Hiroshima yearns not for more spec- 
tacular exploits in outer space, but for 
probing of minds and hearts to make 
human, civilized survival here on 
earth possible. . . . 

Only when there is some settle- 
ment of East-West political differ- 
ences that arouse fear and stimulate 
the arms race is it realistic to begin 
serious talk about disarmament. 

I suggest we offer a disarmament 
plan that asks not for the perfection 
we know in advance will never be 
accepted but one that has elements 
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it is reasonable to believe might be 
accepted. 

I suggest we begin to recognize 
we are living in a world where new 
nations are rushing to be born whose 
need is not military alliances against 
communism but economic and tech- 
nical help toward democratic self- 
government. 

The Reverend R. J. McCracken, River- 
side Church, New York City—The 
United States is not without diffi- 
culties and obstacles in these crisis- 
ridden days. They will be met and 
mastered only as we submit ourselves 
to more strenuous and disciplined 
living. 

The Honorable Lee Metcalf, Member 
of Congress from Montana—The ma- 
jority of the American people of all 
races and creeds, North, South, East, 
and West, recognize that increased 
federal support for education is 
essential if we are to continue to be a 
free people, economically secure and 
socially mature. We cannot cling 
exclusively to outmoded, overtaxed 
sources of financial support for edu- 
cation without sacrificing quality. 

We have made the switch to teach- 
ing machines and frozen orange juice, 
but we have not learned that the 
property tax is an antiquated source 
of revenue. Property taxes should 
be part of the picture, just as we 
have not abolished fresh oranges and 


one-room schools. Taxes, like tech- 
nology, must keep up with the 
times. 

The Honorable John Sherman Cooper, 
Senator from Kentucky—In the long 
run, the greatest assurance for the 
survival of American democracy rests 
upon the development of high quality 
education available to all in the widest 
sense. 

Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Ber- 
keley—The experience in many states 
and communities has shown that 
when many of the community leaders 
have an opportunity to cooperate in 
bona fide studies, the tendency to sit 
back and criticize is sharply de- 
creased. People who have had an 
opportunity to participate in a co- 
operative study and in developing 
proposals for improvement that can 
be implemented are likely to develop 
a better understanding of the pro- 
gram and to become strong sup- 
porters of the public schools, es- 
pecially of the aspects of the program 
they have studied and helped to 
improve. 

Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education—My re- 
marks today have been entitled, 
‘The Ivory Tower and the Smoke 
Filled Room.’ Both these terms are 
terms of caricature. Anyone who has 
taught in a modern day institution 
knows that it is no ivory tower; 
and those who have had a tour of 
duty in politics or Government know 
that smoke filled rooms exist in the 
imaginations of the overly dramatic— 
and the inventors of games. Higher 
education and Government are not 
worlds apart. They are together at 
the vital core of our national way of 
life. Out of their separate traditions 
they sometimes appear stronger bed- 
fellows, but bedfellows they are. 
Eloquent words have been spoken 
on the subject of the interdependency 
of education and Government in a 
free society; and we have constantly 
before us the vivid image of the 
Jeffersons and the Wilsons, demon- 
strating that those words carry with 
them conviction. 

If my combination of experiences 
in higher education and in Govern- 
ment have taught me anything, it is 
that active involvement in the resolu- 
tion of basic issues of public policy 
must not be regarded as beneath the 
dignity of educators. The view that 
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higher education must not ‘get in- 
volved in politics’ is too simple a 
view of life at this stage of the 20th 
Century. Failure to deal with educa- 
tional issues when and where they 
arise and are resolved, constitutes in 
my judgment an abnegation of leader- 
ship, an abdication of responsibility. 
Let me assure you that those of us 
who work in Government recognize 
it as your Government; we urge you 
not to forget that you have created 
this Government to serve you and 
your purposes; and we urge you not 
to think of it as either beyond your 
reach or beneath your attention, 
Richard D. Batchelder, President, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Newton, Massachusetts—May I sug- 
gest that the profession do one thing 
as it works for this million members: 
that we stop talking about ‘selling’ 
membership on a year-to-year basis; 
that we think rather in terms of the 
teacher’s becoming a member of the 
profession once; that from then on 
he is a member until by his choice 
or by the choice of the profession 
this tie is severed. This continuing 
membership program should be the 
philosophy upon which we seek “A 
Million or More by ‘64.’ I suggest 
that the Association's Membership 
Division work with the affiliated 
local and state associations in de- 
veloping a membership certificate 
which would testify that the person 
to whom the certificate is issued is a 
member of the united teaching pro- 
fession on a continuing basis. Ac- 
ceptance of this membership must 
be the way a teacher assumes pro- 
fessional status. 


Space Age Project 


During the Convention, a two- 
year project designed to be a compre- 
hensive inventory of space-age 
changes in the nation’s schools was 
announced. Named as director of 
the project, which is to test the ade- 
quacy of the American school pro- 
gram and to make recommendations 
for further developments, was Ole 
Sand, head of the Department of 
Elementary Education at Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. 
A 16-man committee of educators is 
working with him under the chair- 
manship of Melvin W. Barnes, su- 
perintendent of schools, Oklahoma 
City. 

(See NEA Convention, page 38) 
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A Charge to Keep 


CLARICE KLINE 
President, NEA, 1960-61 
Social Studies Teacher 


Waukesha, Wisconsin, High School 


SSUMING the presidency of the 

NEA is a wonderfully exciting 
and frightening step to take. The 
opportunities that lie before me “‘to 
elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of 
teaching and promote the cause of 
education” open challenging vistas 
of service. But the immensity of 
representing you and all that is good 
and worthwhile in our profession is a 
sobering responsibility. This is a 
personal charge I must keep. 

You are aware, of course, that 
NEA membership stands at an all- 
time high of 714,000 with over 7,000 
affiliated state and local associations. 
Your earnestness and zeal for all that 
affects public education can mobilize 
a strength that will be felt and heard 
across our land. To make this 
strength effective, positive, and di- 
rected to the continuing improve- 
ment of education is a part of your 
charge to keep. 

The story is told of a piccolo 
player who in a moment of bragga- 
docio and slight inebriation made a 
wager that he could play Beethoven's 
entire Fifth Symphony on the piccolo 
alone! When sober moments came 
he had to confess to the impossibility 
of his task—a symphony was never 
written as a solo—it was the blending 
together of all the instruments that 
produced the great melody with its 
beautiful overtones. Likewise with 
the NEA—it is the uniting of all 
our efforts that will produce the 
finest results. Neither your elected 
officers nor any department, com- 
mission, or committee is sufficient 
unto itself. True that problems do 
arise which we must face and discuss 
openly and freely but once decisions 
are reached, we take our action to- 
gether. The maintenance of this 
kind of unity so essential to progress 
is also a part of our charge. 

Horace Mann once said that our 
founding fathers recognized two great 
obligations—one to their God, the 


other to posterity. To discharge 
their obligation to God they built 
their churches and to fulfill their 
duty to posterity, they opened the 
door of the American public school. 
This great American tradition deep- 
ens within each of us the conviction 
that strong free schools adequately 
financed can help America remain 
strong and free. It should be equally 
obvious that the American way of 
life we prize so highly is firmly 
rooted in the American public school. 

Yet in the light of our times comes 
a growing realization that this dream 
of universal public education is at 
stake. Then, too, the long look ahead 
as we visualize the new horizons 
being spelled out for our profession 
challenges us to re-evaluate our 
professional concepts. To keep faith 
with our tradition and to move ahead 
into the land of tomorrow as a people 
with heads held high and minds kept 
free—this is a charge that we dare not 
refuse! 

So, as you may have guessed by 
now—this is the theme I have 
selected for 1960-61—A CHARGE 
TO KEEP. I hope it will capture 
your imagination and stir all of us to 
creative action as we consider its 
implications. 

It is the overtones that one catches 
which give richness and depth to a 
symphony no piccolo player can per- 
form alone. It is the overtones in 
our association that reveal its very 
spirit. These are the overtones I 
hear—a deep desire to serve; a 
rising tide of faith and pride in our 
profession; a strong commitment to 
the cause of public education; the 
clarity of a national voice that speaks 
out for improved teacher welfare; 
the steady note of determination to 
move our profession ahead. This is a 
symphony of hearts and minds that 
blend together in a mighty concert 
for a common cause because America 
and its teachers have A CHARGE 
TO KEEP. 
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WITH DIGNITY AND JOY 

Labor Day (September 5) can be 
variously defined as, the end of summer, 
the beginning of school, an excuse for 
a long weekend, or a national traffic 
jam. Seems the only safe place to drive 
on this holiday is off the first tee. Any- 
way, Artemus Ward says, apropos 
Labor, ‘I’m happiest when idle.”’ 

But truly, the blessing of earth is 
toil. It bears a lovely face. It is love 
made visible. It is the genius that 
changes the world from ugliness to 
beauty. 

Honor lies in honest toil. It is 
never the task that lacks dignity—all 
work has dignity if performed with 
dignity. And-if you cannot work with 
love, but only with distaste, the philoso- 
pher would say it is better that you 
should leave your work, and sit at the 
gate of the temple and take alms from 
those who work with joy. 


HERE COME THE KIDS 

If the country’s more than 40-million 
youngsters would march to school this 
September—four abreast like soldiers— 
they would form a parade 10,000 miles 
long. In the line would be 750 miles 
of kindergarten tots, 6,000 miles of 
grade-schoolers, 2,250 miles of high 
school teeners, and close to 1,000 
miles of college youth. Here's a 
spectacular of spectaculars! 


But the children do not march to 
school in mass. They come as indi- 
viduals. And though the heart of each 
child may be wrapped in mystery—there 
he stands before you. There he stands, 
clean and lanky, with a look of bright 
morning on his face. Appealing in the 
way that morning is, and youth is. 

Well, here is good timber. What 
will you build of it? And how do you 
go about the building process? 

You give him of yourself. 

Let yourself rub off on him. Let 
him sit beside you as you work—to 
work with you, to study with you, to be 
perplexed with you, to analyze with 
you, and to dream with you. 

Judgment he needs, and under- 
standing, and maturity. For these he 
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looks to you—give him of yourself. 
Patience and faith have been the rule— 
And with them love unending; 
But ah! the golden-rich rewards 
Are sweeter for such tending. 


THAT FIRST DAY 

The good old summertime ended 
none too soon for the mothers of chil- 
dren in the Broadview School. On the 
opening day, this telegram was read 
over the P-A system: ‘To all Broadview 
teachers—Hallelujah! We're glad you re 
back. Hurrah!’’ It was signed, Broad- 
view Moms.’ Perhaps the average 
mother thinks September's the best 
month—the kids go to school. 

Things would be different if Freddy 
had his way. “How do you like 
school?” asked his mother. ‘Closed,’ 
grumbled the little rebel. Another 
little tyke complained, “What are they 
doing sending me to school? | can't 
even read or write!’ 

It must have been this same lad who 
lost his way returning home. ‘'I still 
couldn't read those signs along the 
road, he explained. 

“My teacher tells fibs,” pouted 
Sally. “The room was so full of boys 
and girls they didn't all have seats,’ 
she went on. ‘‘So, the teacher told 
me to sit down on the front seat for 
the present. But | waited all day and 
she never gave me the present!—My 
teacher fibs!’’ 


NURSERY OF THE INFINITE 

We hardly need National Home 
Week (September 18-24) to point up 
the importance of the oldest institution 
on earth—the Home. The educator 
sees the home as the cradle in which the 
future is born. the nursery of the 
infinite, the seminary of all other 
institutions. 

All public agencies combined cannot 
substitute for the home. It is the well- 
spring of our community and national 
life. Only the home can found a state, 
and the refinement and posterity of a 
nation never rise above its home life. 

Home is the great object of life, 
the center of all human hopes and ideals 


—the father’s kingdom, the mother’s 
paradise, and the child’s world. 

In the home, the great are small, 
and the small are great. CQuoth the 
domestic philosopher—with one child, 
the home is a monarchy; with two 
children an oligarchy, and with three, a 
democracy. 

The hallmarks that make a house a 
home are simply a child’s toy, a picture 
on the wall, and lots of books. 

A house is built of bricks and stones, 

Of sills and posts and piers; 

But a home is built of loving deeds 

That stand a thousand years. 


HARVEST MOON 

As a harvester, at dusk, comes 
Autumn, season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness, when. . . 

Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush’s afire with 

God. 

Harbinger of Fall with its fruits 
and flowers is September, which 
Charlemagne called ‘Harvest Moon” 
because his farmers cou!d continue their 
gleaning after dark. 

Harvest Home Festivals were cele- 
brated in early England where Sep- 
tember was known as Gerbst-monath ’’ 
(Barley Month). Even today the Swiss 
designate September “Herbst-Monat’’ 
(Harvest Month), and in the U. S., 
September is the time for county fairs 
where the harvest is exhibited in 
proud abundance. 

September was the Seventh month 
in the original Roman Calendar, and 
became the Ninth month when Julius 
Caesar revised the chronology without 
changing the name. 

With the coming of Christianity, the 
Anglo-Saxons referred to September 
as “Halig-Monath,’’ recognizing the 
birthday of Mary, Mother of Jesus, 
September 8. 

Of course, the Indians called it 
‘Hunting Moon.” 

Spring, Summer, Fall—with Winter 
standing impatiently on the doorstep, 
ready to blow the mild, sweet days of 
Indian Summer into the Valhalla of 
seasons past. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


Participation this summer in the 
Bavarian Teachers Workshop at 
Herrsching, Germany, and in the 
Conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession at Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, has made me appreciate the 
educational system in the U. S. A. 

The Bavarian Teachers Workshop 
was held in an agricultural school. 
Approximately 60 teachers from Ba- 
varia, other countries in Europe and 
Asia attended. The topic discussed 
was “Europe Meets Asia in the 
Classroom.” Participants were deep- 
ly concerned about the impressions 
created and the attitudes developed 
by the inaccuracies in the textbooks 
used in the classrooms. Proposals 
were made for methods of screening 
the material by heads of education 
before the textbooks are made avail- 
able for classroom consumption. 

Another means of creating better 
understanding among these countries 
was the laying of plans for a central 
film library. This will make it possible 
for each country to learn about his 
neighbor from authentic pictures 
directly from that country. We here 
in U.S.A. must keep in mind that this 
project is much more difficult for 
these people than it would be for us 
because of language barriers. 

Pennsylvania's participation in this 
workshop was noteworthy. Our own 
Associate Executive Secretary, A. 
Clair Moser, made a_ ten-minute 
speech at one of the district meetings 
of the association. He delivered the 
speech in German. Its reception can 
best be explained by quoting Mr. 
Ebert, president of the Bavarian 
Teachers Association. Says Mr. 
Ebert, “Mr. Moser received 10 times 
applause.” Mr. Moser helped or- 
ganize the Bavarian Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1950 and he is today held 
in high esteem by these people. 

During the World Confederation 
Conference in Amsterdam the 500 
delegates from all parts of the world 
discussed ways and means of im- 
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proving the health of school children. 
It will be my privilege to tell you 
about this meeting in an article in 
the October issue of the Journal. 

To each member of the PSEA I 
express a most sincere “thank you’ 
for the privilege and opportunity of 
representing you at the meetings in 
Bavaria and Amsterdam. 

—Mkrs. BerTHA P. Boyp, 

President, PSEA 
Cumberland County 


Life Membership Pins 
Appreciated 


In June the new PSEA Life 
Membership Pin was mailed to 
all those enrolled as Life Members. 
Letters of appreciation have been 
received by the Executive Secretary 
from many life members—some of 
whom have held life membership 
cards since 1912, others as recently as 
1960. 

Their words of appreciation for the 
accomplishments and program of the 
Association are very heart warming. 

“It was a delightful surprise to 
receive the pretty Life Membership 
Pin. It is very neat and artistic 
It is many a year since | became a 
Life Member. 

‘| miss attending the Conventions 
since I retired eleven years ago. 
Without the JOURNAL, I would not 
know what is going on in the PSEA.” 

* * * 

“I believe I have been a Life 
Member for at least 31 years and | 
have never regretted it. 

“Thank you very, very much for 
the lovely pin which will not only 
be a cherished possession but will 
remind me of those precious years of 
teaching hundreds of boys and girls 
in Pennsylvania.” 

* ok * 

“Thanks very much for the life 
membership pin. It is a beautiful 
reminder of many happy associations 
and of a great future for a great or- 
ganization under your outstanding 
leadership.” 





The life membership pin came as a 


very pleasant surprise. I got out my 
life membership card to check when | 
became a life member. The card is 
numbered 408 and dated January 
15, 1931. M.S. Bentz was President 
and J. Herbert Kelley held the posi- 
tion you fill. My recollection is that 
at that time you were doing research 
work. 

“After almost thirty years, it is 
not likely that many of the first 
500 life members are still around and 
active. I am glad to be one of the 
group and that | can be active in 
business and more important be of 
help, as president, of the PRTA’s 
in working for the improvement of 
conditions affecting retirees especially 
those who, as you know, were re- 
ceiving a very inadequate pension.” 

* * * 


The pin will always remind me of 
the fine help and stimulation received 
through my affiliation with the PSEA, 
and of the many pleasant relation- 
ships | have had with you personally 
throughout past years.” 


New Library Standards 


Released 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has released new library stand- 
ards for elementary and secondary 
schools. The content of the four- 
page leaflet was prepared by the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development 
of the Department, Richard A 
Gibkoney, director. 

A release which accompanied the 
leaflet states that the standards are 
permissive and not mandated. School 
administrators, however, have ex- 
pressed interest in these standards. 

The Bureau feels that a minimum 
of ten carefully selected books per 
pupil is necessary to offer a modern 
reading program. In the elementary 
schools, the highlights of the stand- 
ards provide for a full-time librarian 
in schools of 350 to 500 pupils; a full 
time clerk, and a budget of $5 per- 
pupil until the minimum book collec- 
tion is reached. Similarly high stand- 
ards are included for secondary 
schools. 

ee 


Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land? 
—Allfred, Lord Tennyson, 
The Golden Year 
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PSEA Headquarters Building on Harrisburg Skyline 





The United States flag flew from the structural steel framework of the new 
PSEA Headquarters building on July 13. This indicated the completion of the 


framework and the height of the structure. 


Workmen rest in front of the Pennsylvania School Directors Association building 


which is next door to the PSEA at 400 North Third Street. 


on the new 


Work 


building for PSEA is on schedule with completion expected in the latter half of 


1961. 





Pitt Offers va Puenin 


The Department of Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is offering a new 
Rehabilitation Counselor Training 
Program. The program will be 
offered at the M. Ed., Ed. D., and 
Ph.D. levels. 

Candidates may enter the pro- 
grams in September, January, and 
April of any year. Stipends of 
$1800, $2000, $2800, and $3400 are 
awarded by the United States Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

For information write L. Leon 
Reid, associate professor, coordi- 
nator, Rehabilitation Counselor Train- 
ing Program, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13. 


Planning Your Retirement 


Preparation for retirement is as im- 
portant as preparation for a career 
if one is to make the most of the 
golden years and to look forward to 
them with pleasure and great ex- 
pectations. Now comes a publica- 
tion free on request to persons who are 
looking ahead to retirement. For 
your copy send a postcard with your 
full name and address asking for the 
free booklet Planning Your Retire- 
ment to Joy Elmer Morgan, Presi- 
dent, Senior Citizens of America, 
1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


| Belong 


The curve of membership in our 
Local Branches, the PSEA, and the 
NEA moves upward. This is be- 
cause the members of the teaching 
profession in our Commonwealth— 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
administrators—in increasing num- 
bers belong to their professional 
associations. Our PSEA membership 
for the year just ending numbered 
73,953, an increase of 2,840. Our 
NEA membership totaled 52,147, an 
increase of 1,178. 

These are numbers of which we 
may well be proud. But the signifi- 
cant thing about our educational 
program is that it is an advancing 
program. More students are enter- 
ing our schools each year, more 
teachers take their places in the 
classrooms of Pennsylvania each year, 
and more services are made available 
by the professional associations to the 
members of our profession. 

How tragic it would be if there 
were no Local Branches, no PSEA, no 
NEA. How tragic if members of the 
teaching profession could not say 
“| belong.” 

Great as our service has been in 
the past, our educational needs point 
to greater contributions from our 
professional organizations in deter- 
mining policy, in promoting signifi- 
cant legislation, in advancing teach- 
ing standards, in research, in recruit- 
ing members to our profession, and in 
more effective public relations. 

Our NEA President, Clarice Kline, 
said, “If we are truly concerned with 
the status of public education, we will 
not only know and care about our 
common cause, but also do something 
about it—locally, state-wide, na- 
tionally.” 

Doing something about it is to 
join the Local Branch, the PSEA, 
the NEA. Payment of dues in pro- 
fessional organizations is an invest- 
ment in opportunities unlimited. 

Members of the profession who can 
say “I belong” will never be alone. 
They will be surrounded constantly 
by fellow members of their profes- 
sional organizations. They will be 
available for professional services as 
desired and required. 

We invite you this year to again 
belong to all three professional asso- 
ciations — the Local Branch, the 
PSEA, and the NEA — that serve 
you and your profession. 
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Legislative Report 


State 


The first meeting of the General 
Assembly on an annual basis is being 
held this year. It convened Janu- 
ary 5, 1960. Governor Lawrence in 
addressing the session said, ‘‘Pri- 
marily this must be a fiscal session 
and consequently my message to you 
today must be primarily a_ fiscal 
message.” He then stated that he 
would not ask for any additional 
taxes or increase in present taxes. 

No significant legislation has been 
introduced or passed by the General 
Assembly. A series of controversies 
have arisen between the two major 
political parties, the most prominent 
being an effort on the part of the 
Republicans to investigate voting 
procedures in Philadelphia. 

Another area of controversy was 
with reference to adjournment. Gov- 
ernor Lawrence and administrative 
leaders urged that whatever business 
there was be concluded and the 
General Assembly adjourn finally. 
Republican leadership insisted that 
the General Assembly meet for a few 
days from time to time during the 
year. The last sessions were held 
June 27, following which it adjourned 
until September 12. 


Federal 


Congress reconvened early in Aug- 
ust for a limited time. One of the 
holdover pieces of educational legis- 
lation that was not concluded prior to 
the summer recess was financial as- 
sistance to the states. The version of 
this legislation that passed the Senate 
called for assistance both for school 
construction and teachers salaries as 
the state should decide. The pro- 
posal approved in the House related 
to school construction only. An 
attempt will be made to have final 
approval of this legislation in some 
form before this session of Congress 
finally adjourns. 

Members of Headquarters Staff 
and our contact members with our 
Representatives and Senators have 
been active in joining with the 
Legislative Division of the NEA in 
support of this legislation. 


Legislative Committee 


The PSEA Legislative Committee 
has had a busy summer. Following 
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the close of the 1959 session, a num- 
ber of subcommittees were desig- 
nated. To each was assigned a 
specific area of legislation. These 
subcommittees have been meeting 
periodically. In August or early 
September the subcommittees will 
make final reports to the full Com- 
mittee. Some of these reports have 
already been approved and a number 
of bills have been drafted for intro- 
duction in the 1961 session. 


Fulbright Scholarship 


Awarded 


The Pennsylvania Committee on 
State Fulbright Scholarships has an- 
nounced the award of a scholarship 
for foreign study to Robert Hum- 
phrey Snabaker, Old Middletown 
Road, Media. 


Mr. Shabaker, a graduate of Lehigh 
University, received the award to 
study chemical ‘engineering at the 
Karlsruhe Technical Institute, Ger- 
many. 


The educational and cultural ex- 
change program of the United States 
Department of State is designed to 
promote a better understanding of the 
United States in other countries and 
to increase mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and the people of other countries. 
Approximately | ,000 grants for gradu- 
ate study abroad in the academic 
year 1960-61 will be awarded under 
this program. The awards are made 
under the provisions of Public Law 
584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright 
Act. All selections under the Ful- 
bright Act are made by the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, the members 
of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This student was recom- 
mended by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on State Fulbright Scholar- 
ships, under the chairmanship of 
Lester F. Johnson of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 





Change of Address 

Send old address (exactly 
as imprinted on mailing label 
of your copy of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL) and new address (with 
zone number, if any)—allow 
three weeks for change-over. 




















Dear Miss North: 


For this term we have divided the 
sixth grade pupils into three class 
groups according to their ability and 
previous achievement. I am to have 
the best group Do you have any 
suggestions that might help me? 


Mildred Midor 
Dear Mildred: 


Didn't you use an incorrect word 
in your letter? The pupils in your 
classes are the brightest and the most 
academically advanced rather than 
“the best,” aren't they? I call your 
attention to the choice of words be- 
cause it is a factor in the success of 
classes based on ability grouping. 

Very early in the term talk with 
the pupils in your class about the 
division. Explain to them why the 
division was made, what it will mean 
in the work of the group, and the re- 
sponsibility that is involved. Then, 
if it is at all possible, never mention 
the grouping again. The situation 
needs to be understood by the pupils 
but it should not be used as a constant 
goad, or a sword hung over the pupils’ 
heads, or a laurel wreath. 

Use the same restraint in discussing 
the work of your group with the other 
teachers. Teachers of average or 
slower learning groups have a limited 
tolerance for hearing about “my 
bright group.” 

Carry that restraint into your 
conferences with the parents. Dis- 
cuss the children as learners. 

I am trying to convey to you my 
belief that too much talking is a 
frequent cause of lack of success in 
ability grouping. 

Plan to read at least one new 
book in the field of the education of 
the gifted. Keep good anecdotal 
records of the pupils and their learn- 
ing activities. We know so little 
about how these children can best be 
taught that each one of us needs to be 
a researcher. 

More of this in a few weeks—it's 
too big a topic for one letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mog Hoek 





Retirement Alert 


This warning applies to you IF in 
addition to your service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania 
1. You had public school service in 
another state 
or 
You had service as a teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or instructor in the 
field of education for any agency 


or department of the United 
States Government 
and 
2. You were in school service in 
Pennsylvania on September |, 
1957, 
and 


3. You have not yet purchased or 
have not yet begun to purchase 
credit for such service. 

The deadline date to purchase credit 

for such service is October |, 19060. 
If you entered or re-entered school 

service in Pennsylvania after Sep- 
tember |, 1957, you must begin to 
purchase credit for such service 
within three years after you entered 
or re-entered school service in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Your purchase of such credit is sub- 

ject to the following regulations and 

limitations : 

The service for which you seek to 
purchase credit must be for a period 
of at least one year 

The amount of credited service you 
purchase cannot exceed 10 years but 
you cannot purchase credit for more 
years than you have years of service 
in Pennsylvania or than the number 
of years between your age at the time 
you became a member of the retire- 
ment system and your age at retire- 
ment. 

You must submit proof of such 
service satisfactory to the Retirement 
Board. 

You must file an affidavit that you 
are not entitled to a deferred retire- 
ment allowance and that you have 
not forfeited any vested right to a 
deferred retirement allowance for such 
service 

Purchase of such credit is rather 
expensive. You must pay an amount 
equal to the contributions both you 
and the school district and the Com- 
monwealth would have made had this 
service been rendered in Pennsyl- 
vania. For each year of credited 
service you wish to purchase you pay 
twice the amount you pay for the 
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school year in which you apply for the 
credit. 
Example 

If a contributor at the rate of 6% 
with four years of out-of-state service 
should be employed in Pennsylvania 
at an annual salary of $5,000 for the 
year in which application for out-of- 
state service is made, the amount of 
the contribution for each year of 
service would be figured according to 
this formula—?2 x 6% x $5,000 = $600. 
To purchase 4 years would cost 
$2,400. 

Since the amount is figured at your 
current rate and on your earnable 
salary for the year in which you apply 
for credit, it is advisable to make the 
purchase as early as possible. It will 
cost you more if you delay the pur- 
chase because it is quite likely your 
salary will be increased. 

You do not have to purchase credit 
for all of your service at one time. 
You may pay for one year of service 
at atime. After you have purchased 
one year of such service and have the 
remainder of the service on record 
with the Retirement Board, you may 
purchase additional years of credited 
service at any time prior to your re- 
tirement. You pay for each year ina 
lump sum. 

To purchase such credit you must 
file an application in writing with the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

If by chance you are one of those 
members who purchased an_ addi- 
tional employes’ annuity for your 
out-of-state service under the provi- 
sions of the retirement laws as they 
were prior to December 27, 1951, and 
subsequent to May 2, 1945, you may 
forfeit this employes annuity and 
direct that the money you paid for it 
be applied to the contributions you 
must make to purchase credit under 
the present laws for such service. 

There is one palliative feature 
about the cost of purchase of this 
credit. If you separate from the re- 
tirement system otherwise than by 
superannuation, disability, or with- 
drawal allowance, the amount paid 
by you is treated as if it were a part 
of your accumulated deductions and 
as payable to you or to your benefi- 
ciary at your request. Like your 
other accumulated deductions the 
amount you have paid earns interest 
at 4%. Hence, it constitutes a good 
investment. 


Pennsylvania Teachers 
Eligible for John Hay 
Fellowships 


Seventy-five John Hay Fellowships 
for 1961-62 will be awarded to public 
senior high school teachers by the 
John Hay Fellows Program. Winners 
of these awards will study in the 
humanities for a year at one of the 
following universities : California, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, North- 
western, and Yale. They will receive 
stipends equal to their salaries during 
the fellowship year. In addition, 
travel expenses, tuition, and a health 
fee will be paid. 

The 75 John Hay Fellows will be 
selected from schools and school sys- 
tems interested in making the best 
possible use of the time and talents 
of good teachers and in developing 
practices designed to break educa- 
tional lock steps. Applicants should 
have at least five years of high school 
teaching experience, and should be 
not more than 50 years of age. 

Five new states will participate in 
the John Hay Fellows Program for 
1961-62: California, Florida, Indiana, 
New Hampshire, and Wisconsin. The 
other participating states are: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Connecticut, I|linois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, and 
Virginia, as well as the District of 
Columbia. 

Languages, literature, history, mu- 
sic, and the fine arts are usually in- 
cluded in the humanities, and teachers 
of these subjects are invited to apply. 
In addition, applications from teach- 
ers in other disciplines who wish to 
study in the humanities are ac- 
cepted. 

The John Hay Fellows Program 
received a new grant from the Ford 
Foundation last spring which will 
enable it to continue its activities 
through 1966. The Program was 
established in 1952 by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation. 

Interested teachers should com- 
municate with Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. Applications will 
close on December 1, 1960. 

io. 


A man must have a certain amount of 
intelligent ignorance to get anywhere. 
—Charles Kettering 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candidates for the School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board has submitted the names of Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia, 


and J. Leonard Gaul, Allentown. 





@CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN is di- 
rector of the Division of Examina- 
tions for the Philadelphia school 
system 

A graduate of the Philadelphia 


Normal school, Miss Champlin re- 


ceived her Bachelor's and Master's 
degrees from Temple University. 

She is a past President of the PSEA 

and has been a member of the State 
Council of Education since 1954. At 
present she is serving as a member of 
the Retirement Board. 
’ Miss Champlin was president of 
the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion from 1943 to 1945. She is a 
life member of PSEA and of NEA. 








@ J. LEoNaRD GauL is a member of 
the maintenance department of the 
Allentown school district. He has 
served in this position for 33 years. 
\mong his services in professional 
organizations are the following : Mem- 
ber of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee and State president of the 
Public School Employes’ Association 
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of Pennsylvania. He has also served 
as counselor for teen-age groups. 

Cathleen M. Champlin is the 
candidate recommended by the 1959 
House of Delegates in accordance 
with the action of the 1950 House, 
that the PSEA each year recommend 
a candidate to the nominating com- 
mitteeof the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board 


Annual Personnel Survey 
Inaugurated 


The National Defense Education 
Act, Title X, provides for an ex- 
tensive step up in statistical and 
research activities in the respective 
states. One of the major projects in 
Pennsylvania will be an annual per- 
sonnel survey conducted early in 
October. The purpose of this is to 
make currently available statistics 
which concern professional personnel 
such as marital status, level of educa- 
tion, years of service, position in- 
cluding combinations of subject mat- 
ter taught, type of certificate held, 
and salary. 

The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will distribute during the latter 
part of September and early in Oc- 
tober a professional personnel card 
especially prepared to secure the 
above data for each professional em- 
ploye. These cards are coded so that 
the reauired information can be 
secured by marking appropriate spaces 
with an ordinary lead pencil. 

The card will be distributed by the 
Department of Public Instruction 
through the office of the County 
Superintendent for all public schools 
and teachers within the county area, 
except Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
which will be handled directly. 

When completed the cards will be 
returned to the Department of Public 
Instruction where the statistical in- 
formation desired will be processed 
through modern electronic tabulating 
devices. This activity and other 
improvements in statistical services 
are made possible through Title X 
of the NDEA Act. This extensive 
statistical development will be co- 
ordinated through the U. S. Office 


of Education, the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the indi- 
vidual districts. It will make pos- 
sible not only detailed statistical in- 
formation within the district and 
State, but also will result in the avail- 
ability of more current statistics 
at the national level. The detailed 
Statistics on teacher personnel, sala- 
ries, assignments, etc., will be pzac- 
tically limitless. 

Another valuable aspect of the 
annual personnel survey will be that 
it will make possible the preparation 
of lists of teachers and administrative 
and supervisory employes according 
to professional assignment which will 
enable the Department and other 
agencies to communicate with se- 
lected groups. 


American Citizens Handbook 


The fifth edition of “The American 
Citizens Handbook” is now ready. 
This book contains more than 600 
pages of carefully selected material. 
It is designed for citizens of all ages 
and in all walks of life. There is a 
special 16-page section on Senior 
Citizens of America. There is an- 
other section on the work of the 4-H 
Clubs which enrol some 244 million 
members. There is Ralph Parlette’s 
famous piece, ‘Moses Starts South 
at Eighty.” Portraits and thumb- 
nail sketches of the 86 members of 
The Hall of Fame represent the best 
of American life through the cen- 
turies. 

Then there are the great documents 
of American liberty: The Mayflower 
Compact; The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; The U. S. Constitution; 
Washington's Farewell Address ; Hor- 
ace Mann's eloquent address on the 
free public schools; Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg and Second Inaugural Addresses ; 
Woodrow Wilson's famous last essay, 
The Road Away from Revolution. 

Some two hundred pages of favorite 
poetry, song, and scripture bring to 
you the pieces that Americans have 
loved for generations. 

Members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association may order 
copies of this Handbook, which is 
edited by Joy Elmer Morgan, at $3 
from Senior Citizens of America, 
1129 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Delegates to WC OTP Listen Intently 


Shown are A. 


Clair Moser, Associate Executive Secretary, and Mrs. Bertha P. 


Boyd, President, PSEA, during one of the sessions of the World Confederation of 


Organizations of the Teaching Profession in Amsterdam in August. 


Beside Mrs. 


Boyd is Mildred Sandison Fenner, editor of the Journal of the National Education 
Association. 
In the October issue of the PSEA Journal will be the story of the convention 


written by Mrs. 


Boyd. 





Pennsylvania Educators 


Retire 


At the close of the 1959-60 school 
year, many Pennsylvania educators 
with long years of service in the 
Commonwealth schools retired. They 
were honored for their work in behalf 
of Pennsylvania children at many 


events. 


In the following list are the names 
and years of service (as received) of 


some of these 


The 


individuals. 


school is the one in which the final 
years of service were given. 

As space permits in PS], pictures 
and feature stories concerning these 
retired educators will be printed. 


YEARS 
32 


44 
43 
28 
48 
27 
20 


14 


22 


John A. Allard, supervising prin- 
cipal, Moon schools, Allegheny 


oO. 

Leora Altfather, elementary, Ber- 
lin-Brothersvalley Jt. schools 

M. Louise Aughinbaugh, Cam- 
eron school, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Martha Barry, Conestoga 
Sr. H. S., Berwyn 

Helen M. Brennan, elementary 
school principal, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Esther Brunner, Lower 
Paxton Jr. H. S., Dauphin Co. 

Mrs. Beatrice Buckley, Pyma- 
tuning Township, Mercer Co. 

Emily Butler, Fairview Bldg,, 
Central Luzerne Co. 

Samuel W. Caplan, Chief, Dis- 
tributive Ed., Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


42 


44 


25 


38 


3? 


Olive M. Chubb, Melrose school, 
Harrisburg 

Mildred M. Cleaver, 
school, Harrisburg 

Harry A. Cochran, vice presi- 
dent, Temple University 

Ethel Coover, New Cumberland 

Margaret |. Crawford, John 
Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Mary Crawford, senior English, 
Coraopolis H. S. 

Mrs. Ella J. Cunningham, Union 
Jt. H. S., Rimersburg 

Nathaniel A. Danowsky, special- 
ist in school finances, De- 
partment of Public Instruction 

Mrs. Margaret Davis, first grade, 
Shickshinny 

Verone H. Dodd, Lincoln school, 
Harrisburg 

Mrs. Frances G. Drake, head, 
social studies, Ridley Twp. 
Sr. ALS. 

Mrs. Olive Eberlin, Sligo ele- 
mentary school, Clarion Co. 

Mrs. Flora Fisher, Mohawk area 
schools, Lawrence Co. 

Mrs. Orril Foreman, Palmyra 

Frances Fullerton, Mohawk area 
schools, Lawrence Co. 

Merle Gabler, principal, Thad- 
deus Stevens elementary build- 
ing, Chambersburg 

Charles W. Gemmill, associate 
superintendent, New Cumber- 
land schools 

Mildred Goetz, third grade, Lee- 
dom elementary school, Ridley 


Lincoln 


wp. 

Grace Gould, Stewart elementary 
school, Plum Borough, Alle- 
gheny Co. 

Stanley M. Gray, Conestoga Sr. 
H. S., Berwyn 

A. Mary Harsh, New Holland 
elementary school, Eastern Lan- 
caster Co. 


45 Pearle Hillegas, fourth and fifth 
grade reading, Berlin-Brothers- 
valley Jt. schools 

40 J. Edward Hiller, John Harris 
H. S., Harrisburg 

40 P. K. Jarrett, Sunbury 

42 Margaret M. Johnson, head 
teacher, Steele school, Harris- 
burg 

39 Frank E. Kerlin, principal, Foose, 


Harris Park, and Webster 
schools, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Marie Kingsbury, first 


grade, Huntingdon Mills, 
Northwest area, Shickshinny 

36 Theresa Knapp, Lower Paxton 
Jr. H. S., Dauphin Co. 

24 Sylvester P. Koelle, principal, 
Woodlyn elementary school, 
Ridley Twp. 

Elizabeth Lowry, elementary 
school, Indiana 

42 Rose Lutz, mathematics, Radnor 

> Twp. Sr. H. S. 

30 Frank R. Morey, supervising 
principal,Swarthmore-Rut- 
ledge Union school district 

34 Mrs. Vera Nichols, Oswayo Val- 
ley schools, Shinglehouse 

43 Mrs. Myrtle Davidson Palmer, 
Mooreland elementary school, 
Cumberland Co. 

35 Mrs. Inez Miller Palms, West 
Salem school district, Mercer 


Co. 

50 Edna Pattie, fifth and sixth grade, 
New Cumberland 

16 Leon C. Preston, Camp Curtin 
Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 


27 Mrs. Lillian P. Pyffer, New 
Cumberland 
Mrs. Mary Quigley, second grade, 
Ridgway 
33 Mrs. Margaret Rathbun, Oswayo 
Valley Jt. schools, Shingle- 
house 


37 Grace Razey, fifth grade, Rou- 
lette school, Port Allegany 
Union district 

49 Mary Reed,high school librarian, 
Schuylkill Haven 

38 Charles Riley, Jr., industrial 
arts, Radnor Township 

43 Mrs. Marian Roberts, fourth 
grade, Woodlyn school, Ridley 
‘Township 

Mrs. Florence Sensenbach, White 
Haven Building, Central Lu- 
zerne Co. 

Mrs. Martha Shoemaker, third 
grade and principal, Garrison 
Memorial Building, Northwest 
Area, Shickshinny 

264% Mrs. Margaret E. Smith, Steele 
school, Harrisburg 

21 Mrs. Natalie D. Stannard, 
Schwenksville 

Elva M. Walton, 

gienist, Pottsville 
af Mrs. Helene M. Weaver, New 
Holland elementary school, 
Eastern Lancaster Co. 
38 Herman M. Wessel, principal, 
Elkins Park Jr. H. S. 

Myrtle Williams, remedial read- 
ing, Northwest Area, Shick- 
shinny 

Frances Zwald, kindergarten, 
Ridgway 

a 
Facts can be poured into the mind 
willing to receive them. But the mind 
itselt—by its own action—determines 
the values created by the use of facts. 
It's how the mind works that counts. 


—Norman G. Shidle in SAE Journal 
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Grants to Teach Abroad — 


U. S. Government grants to teach 
abroad during the 1961-62 school 
year and in summer seminars, 1961, 
will be available in over 40 countries. 
Application forms and detailed in- 
formation may be obtained until 
October 15 from Teacher Exchange 
Section, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Grants are provided for teaching 
in national or American-sponsored 
schools abroad at the elementary, 
secondary, or junior college level, and 
are for the duration of one year. 

Grants to participate in summer 
seminars abroad are available to 
teachers of modern languages in 
Colombia, France, and Germany; to 
teachers of the classics in Italy; and 
to teachers of history in Brazil and 
India. 

Grants under the Fulbright Act are 
made in the currency of the host 
country, and usually include: Round 
trip transportation for the grantee 
(Provision is not made for trans- 
portation of accompanying depend- 
ents.) ;a maintenance allowance based 
on the cost of living in the host 
country. This allowance may be 





adjusted to include accompanying 
dependents. 

Applicants must be United States 
citizens and must possess the bach- 
elor's degree. They must have had at 
least three years of successful teach- 
ing experience and must be below the 
rank of associate professor. 


Fellowships for Graduate 
Study 


Two hundred fellowships for gradu- 
ate study in 13 foreign countries will 
be offered by foreign governments 
and universities through the Institute 
of International Education for the 
academic year 1961-62. 

The Institute has announced that 
applications for the fellowships are 
now available and will be accepted 
until November |, 1960. 

The scholarships cover tuition and 
varying amounts of maintenance in 
universities in Austria, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Sweden, and Switzerland. Stu- 
dents applying for Italian university 
awards or Austrian, Danish, French, 
German, Israeli, Italian, or Nether- 
lands Government awards may apply 
for a Fulbright travel grant to sup- 
plement their scholarships. Two 


additional awards, offered by an 
American foundation, are for study 
in any country in the Far East, South 
or Southeast Asia, and Africa. 

General eligibility requirements are 
United States citizenship, a Bach- 
elor's Degree or its equivalent before 
departure, language ability sufficient 
to carry on the proposed study, and 
good health. A good academic record 
and demonstrated capacity for in- 
dependent study are also necessary. 
Preference is given to applicants 
under 35 years of age who have not 
had extensive foreign experience. 
While married persons are eligible for 
most of the awards described above, 
the stipends are geared to the needs 
of single grantees. 

For further information and ap- 
plication forms, prospective appli- 
cants should write to the Informa- 
tion and Counseling Division, Insti- 
tute of International Education, | 
East 67th Street, New York 21, 
N.Y. 

— 

No longer is it possible to make up 
your mind once and leave it undis- 
turbed for the rest of your life. Today, 
the mind is an instrument which must 
be kept bright and keen by careful and 
continuous use. 

—Phoenix Flame 





The Pennsylvania delegation at the San Diego conference of the National Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
Commission. 
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District Conventions Announced 


Central District 


The Central PSEA District will 
hold its annual convention, October 
6 and 7, in Williamsport. Glenwood 
J. Crist, president, has arranged a 
new type of program. 

Because of the new problems that 
are facing education because of the 
sputnik age which relate to philoso- 
phy, curriculum offerings, and new 
emphases, the general program will 
deal with these specific areas and 
problems. 

Beginning on Thursday morning at 
9:00 o'clock in the auditorium of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Wil- 
liamsport, consideration will be given 
to the problems of philosophy. A 
noted authority in this field not yet 
selected will present a point of view 
on philosophy 

In the afternoon a speaker with a 
somewhat different philosophy will 
make a presentation. 

Following these two addresses from 
differing points of view a panel com- 
posed of laymen from the District 
will participate, following which there 
will be questions and answers from 
the aucience 

The delegates will meet at dinner 
in the cafeteria. [he annual business 
meeting will be held following dinner. 

On Friday forenoon, October 7, the 
Departments will meet. 

Friday afternoon the meeting will 
be an innovation in District Con- 
ventions. A panel of PSEA Head- 
quarters Staff will discuss the future 
of public education in Pennsylvania. 

The convention will close with an 
outstanding speaker who will discuss 
the current scene. 


Central- Western 


The 20th annual Central-Western 
Education Conference is scheduled 
for October 10 and 11 at Indiana 
State College. 

Keynote speaker will be Max 
Lerner, professor of American civiliza- 
tion at Brandeis University. 
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On Tuesday, Martin Essex, super- 
intendent of Akron schools in Ohio, 
will participate in both general and 
sectional meetings. In the afternoon 
the general meeting will feature 
President Bertha Boyd of the PSEA. 
Donald McKelvey, president of the 
Central-Western District, will be the 
chairman of this session. 

John Ciardi, professor of English 
at Rutgers University and poetry 
editor of the Saturday Review, will also 
address general and sectional meet- 
ings on Tuesday. 

An expanded schedule of demon- 
stration classes and department meet- 
ings will provide opportunities for 
both teachers and administrators to 
benefit from the program. Demon- 
stration classes will include ele- 
mentary ones. There will be 24 De- 
partment meetings of half-day dura- 
tion. 


Eastern 


Reading will be host to approxi- 
mately 3,500 administrators and 
teachers from five counties at the 
27th annual Eastern District con- 
vention on Friday, October 14. 


Hubert N. Alyea, professor of 
chemistry at Princeton University, 
will present a science lecture-demon- 
stration at the main session at 9:30 
a.m. in the Albright College field- 
house. Theme of the daylong meet- 
ing will be “Quality Instruction 
through Competent Teachers.” 

Meeting with the teachers from 
Berks, Lehigh, Northampton, Carbon, 
and Schuylkill Counties will be 250 
members of the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America. 

Nine luncheon sessions are planned 
by various departmental groups. Doc- 
tor Alyea will address the classroom 
teachers at noon in the Reading High 
School cafeteria. The administra- 
tion section will hear Richard F. 
Schier, Deputy Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction, at 
a luncheon in the Berkshire Hotel. 


Twenty-two departmental sessions 
are scheduled for the afternoon in the 
various subject areas. All elementary 
teachers will hear Mary R. Routh, 
curriculum planning specialist of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, speak on ‘Today's 
Curriculum Developments fer all 
Children.” 

Ralph C. Geigle, superintendent of 
Reading schools, will greet the visi- 
tors. Elmer I. Bierman, Eastern 
District president, will be general 
chairman of the sessions. 


Midwestern 


New Castle will again be host city 
when the Midwestern District's 29th 
annual convention is called to order 
on October 7 by the gavel of Joseph 


J. Kata, president. 


W. W. Eshelman, immediate past 
president of NEA, will keynote the 
conference as he interprets the theme, 
“Quality Education—Today’s Pri- 
ority.”’ 

An unusually fine and comprehen- 
sive list of pertinent topics will be 
featured in the -luncheon sessions 
of the departments, sections, and 
round tables. Speakers, panel dis- 
cussicns, physical education demon- 
strations, and role playing are among 
the activities planned for these meet- 
ings. Something of direct interest 
to every field is being readied for the 
enjoyment and stimulation of mem- 
bers and guests. 

Tabloid announcements in the 
number of 5700 carrying full details 
will be mailed to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and special service staff 
personnel in September. 

An unprecedented attendance is 
anticipated. 


Northeastern 


Robert A. Beebe, president, an- 
nounces that the Northeastern Dis- 
trict will hold its convention in 
Berwick on October 7. The speaker 
at the general session will be Francis 
X. O'Gorman, U. S. Probation Officer 
in the Middle District of Pennsyl- 
vania, Scranton. 

Speakers who will appear before 
department and section meetings in- 
clude the following: Supervision and 
Curriculum, Gene Langan, Scranton; 
Vocational and Practical Arts, Luke 
Brosius, Sunbury; Classroom Teach- 
ers, Mary Titus, National Education 
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Association; Chief School Adminis- 
trators, Arthur Minnier, Lackawanna 
County; Special Education, Frank 
Treon, Columbia County; Language 
Arts, James <A. Fitzgerald, Uni- 
versity of Scranton; Legislation, 
fames Williams, Wilkes-Barre; Re- 
tirement Problems, William Zeiss, 
Clarks Summit. 


Northwestern 


[he 35th annual convention of the 
Northwestern District will open at 
9:15 a.m. on October 17 inthe Warner 
Theater, Erie. The speaker will be 
Florence Stratemeyer, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Doctor Strate- 
meyer’s topic is to be “Challenges 
to Today's Teacher.’ Music for the 
session will be provided by the 
Rocky Grove High School Chorus, 
Franklin. 

Joseph Zipper, superintendent of 
Erie schools, will welcome the teach- 
ers. Mrs. Bertha Boyd, Presicent 
of the PSEA; Harold Koch, assistant 
executive secretary, PSEA, and Mrs. 
Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves, 
Missouri, president of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will bring greetings from their 
respective organizations 

In the afternoon the departmental 
and sectional meetings and the com- 
mercial exhibits will be in the 
Memorial Junior High School, Cherry 
Street, Erie. 

Mrs. Allene H. Masterson of Reno 
is president of the Northwestern 
District. 


Southeastern 


The annual convention of the 
Southeastern District will be held 
Saturday, November 5, at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, Rowland 
and Ryan Streets, Philadelphia. 

Paul W. Kutz, supervising princi- 
pal of the Central Bucks Joint ele- 
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mentary schools and president of the 
District, will preside at the sessions. 

The first of two morning meetings 
will be a general session. Greetings 
by State leaders and Philadelphia 
school officials will be followed by a 
keynote address. At 10:30 the follow- 
ing departments and committees of 
PSEA will conduct sectiona! meet- 
ings: Administrators, Classroom 
Teachers, Supervision and Curricu- 
lum, Ethics, Rights, and Competence, 
Future Teachers of America, Retired 
Teachers, School Counselors, and 
School Nurses. 

Luncheon will be served at noon 
in the school cafeteria. 

The House of Delegates will con- 
vene for its business meeting and 
election at | :30 p.m. 


Southern 


J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg, 
president, announces that the South- 
ern District will hold its meeting on 
Friday, Novemker 4, in the Camp 
Curtin Junior High School, Harris- 
burg. There will be a general meeting 
in the afternoon, followed by a pro- 
gram and organizational meeting 
of the Departments of the District. 
In the evening there will be a dinner 
and final general meeting. 

On Saturday, November 5, the 
Southern District House of Dele- 
gates will hold its meeting in the 
school. 


Western 


The Western District, William H. 
Lee, president, will meet with the 
Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference, October 5-8, in Pitts- 
burgh. 

On Wednesday, October 5, Daniel 
Griffiths, associate professor at Co- 
lumbia University, will speak to the 
School Administrators. Also speak- 
ing at this session will be Richard 
Wynn, associate dean of the School 
of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Robert St. John, correspondent, 
NBC Monitor, will be the speaker 
at the Allegheny County Institute. 
A. W. Beattie, county superintendent, 
will preside at this Thursday morning 
meeting. Mr. St. John’s topic will 
be Explosive Africa. 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, President of 
PSEA, will bring greetings at the 
afternoon session. The speaker will 


be Ralph Nichols, head of the Com- 


munications Program, University of 
Minnesota. His topic will be The 
Art of Listening. 

On Friday morning Nila Magidoff, 
lecturer, will talk on My Discovery 
of America. 

Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA, will bring greetings 
to the Pittsburgh and Independent 
Districts session on Friday. Calvin 
Gross, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
schools, will preside. Abram L 
Sachar, president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity, will talk on Education for 
Civilized Living. 

On Saturday morning the House of 
Delegates of the Western District 
will meet at 9:30 o'clock with Presi- 
dent Lee in the chair. 

At noon the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will have a luncheon 


PSEA Districts to 
Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual Dis- 
trict meetings is as follows: 
Central-October 6-7, Williamsport 
Central-Western-Octoker 10-11, 

Indiana 
Eastern-October 14, Reading 
Midwestern-October 7, New Castle 
Northeastern-October 7, Berwick 
Northwestern-October 17, Erie 
Southeastern-November 5, Philadel- 

phia 
Southern-November 4-5, Harrisburg 
Western-October 5-8, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 


Each District constitution now 
provides for a business session on a 
delegate basis. This requires con- 
sideration of the following details: 
|. The holding of the business session 

at such time as delegates from each 

Local Branch can attend. 

. The appointment of a credentials 

committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of the 
business meetings of all committees 
specified in the constitution, such 
as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination tothe Executive Coun- 
cil of a preferential list of dele- 
gates to the NEA. Details con- 
cerning the number of such dele- 
gates to be nominated appear in 
this article. Inasmuch as these 
nominees for delegateship to the 
NEA must be listed in preferential 
order, it is important that each 
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District president previous to such 
election arrange for a capable in- 
dividual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as re- 
quired in elections by the propor- 
tional representation method. 

5. Election of presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 


Election of Representative 
to Executive Council 


Following the present order of 
classification on the Executive Coun- 
cil, the following Districts should 
this fall at their annual business meet- 
ings elect District presidents or repre- 
sentatives for a term of two years 
who shall serve also as members of 
the PSEA Executive Council be- 
ginning at the close of the 1960 
PSEA convention: 

Central —Classroom Teacher 
Eastern —Administrator 
Southeastern—Administrator 
Southern |—Administrator 
Western —Classroom Teacher 


NEA Delegates from Districts 


Each District also should designate 
delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly in 1961. The number of 
delegates that should be designated is 
as follows: 


No. of delegates 


to be named to the 
Executive Council in 
preferential order 
Delegate , 
quota on Class- 
present Adminis- —_room 
District membership trators Teachers 
Central 8 11 1] 
Central-Western 7 10 10 
Eastern 9 12 12 
Midwestern 7 10 10 
Northeastern 10 13 13 
Northwestern 5 8 8 
Southeastern 17 20 20 
Southern 13 16 16 
Western 18 Zi 21 


Qualifications for NEA delegates 
as adopted by the 1942 House of 
Delegates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the cur- 
rent year preceding the date of the 
Convention. 

. In no case shall an individual who 
has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a can- 
didate. 


nw 
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Executive Board, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 


The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of each District, either through 
the classroom teacher members of 
the House of Delegates of the Dis- 
trict or through a representative body 
of classroom teachers authorized by 
the House of Delegates of the District, 
shall elect a representative for a two- 
year term. Elections to be held at 
the meeting this fall for a two-year 
term to begin January 1, 1961, are 
as follows: 

Northeastern —Elementary 
Northwestern—Secondary 
Southeastern —Secondary 
Southern —Elementary 
Western —Elementary 





Dugald S$. Arbuckle 


Elementary Principals to Meet 
at Buck Hill Falls 


The Elementary Principals Section 
of the PSEA will have its eighth 
annual State-wide conference at Buck 
Hill Falls, October 27-29. 

The theme of this conference is 
“Challenges Facing Elementary Prin- 
cipals Today.” Featured will be two 
highly regarded speakers. Dugald S. 
Arbuckle, president of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
will address the general session at 
1 :30 p.m. on October 28. Charles M. 
Cooper, assistant director of the 
Engineering Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, will be 
the speaker that evening. 

Five discussion groups have been 
planned under the general theme of 
the conference. These with their 
consultants will be Area 1, Grouping, 
Muriel Crosby; Area 2, Balance in 


the Curriculum, Clara E. Cockerille; 
Area 3, Moral and Spiritual Values, 
Conrad Seegers; Area 4, Implica- 
tions of Law, Lee Garber; Area 5, 
Guidance, Robert Bream. 

Invited to attend are all elementary 
principals and others interested in the 
improvement of elementary school 
education in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania—JAMES W. EarLey, Con- 
ference Publicity Chairman 


Supervision and Curriculum 
Department Meets in Harris- 
burg 


Our Role in Maintaining Quality 
Education will be the theme of the 
1960 conference of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on 
November 13, 14, and 15. 

The conference will open with 
greetings from Fred Bryan, superin- 
tendent, Harrisburg public schools. 
Robert A. Christie, executive di- 
rector, Governor's Committee on 
Education, will deliver the keynote 
address. Irving T. Chatterton, De- 
partment president, will preside. 

Monday sessions will be devoted 
to group discussions in seven cur- 
ricular areas. Each of these groups 
will consider its area of concern as it 
applies to the conference theme. All 
groups will have the services of a 
chairman, recorder, speaker-consult- 
ant, two resource personnel and an 
analyst. The sessions held on Mon- 
day will be continuous throughout 
the day. 

On Tuesday each group’s analyst 
will participate in a panel discussion 
of the big ideas and common prob- 
lems discussed by the groups the 
preceding day. There will be oppor- 
tunity at this session, and every other 
session held during the conference, 
for members of the audience to raise 
questions. 

Mrs. Bertha Boyd, PSEA Presi- 
dent, and Harvey Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary, will make appearances 
before the Department during the 
course of the conference. The pro- 
gram chairman for this year’s con- 
ference is William W. Oswalt, ASCD 
Vice President. 


a 


The faults of others are like head- 
lights on an automobile. They only 
seem more glaring than our own. 

—Defender 
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Governor's Committees Hear PSEA Representatives 


The Task Forces of the Governor's 
Committee on Education held meet- 
ings during the latter part of May and 
early June, at which time representa- 
tives from different organizations were 
privileged to present statements and 
answer questions on their presenta- 
tions. Representatives of the PSEA 
appeared at the Task Force hearings 
as follows: 

Curriculum—George A. Eichler, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, North- 
ampton 

School District Organization — G. 
Baker Thompson, Superintendent, 
Delaware County Schools; Frank 
T. Dolbear, Supervising Principal, 
Clarks Summit-Abington Joint 

School Construction — Thomas E. 
Carson, Supervising Principal, 
North Allegheny Schools 

Teacher Education and Relations— 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation; Lucy A. Valero pre- 
sented a statement for the PSEA 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 


tion and Professional Standards 


School Administration—John S. Cart- 
wright, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allentown 


Guidance and Counseling—Mrs. Ber- 
tha P. Boyd, President, Pennsyl- 

_ vania State Education Association 

Higher Education—William M. Pot- 
ter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wilkinsburg; Walter H. Sauvain, 
President, PSEA Department of 
Higher Education 


School Finances—Harry K. Gerlach, 
Assistant Superintendent, Lan- 
caster County Schools; David F. 
Stafford, Director of Research, 
PSEA 


Through several conferences with 
Robert A. Christie, executive di- 
rector, and other chiefs of the Task 
Forces we have extended our co- 
operation on numerous occasions. 
Doctor Christie, by invitation, ap- 
peared before our Executive Council 
to explain and answer questions on 
the scope and purposes of the study 
and appeared on our program at the 





Penn Hall Workshop on August 11. 


Secondary School Principals 
Meet October 31 and 
November 1 


The Secondary Education Con- 
ference sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
will be held October 31 and November 
1. The general session will open at 
9:00 a.m., October 31, in the Forum 
of the Education Building. The 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morn- 
ing program will consist of eight dis- 
cussion group meetings dealing with 
the topic, The Professional Staff of 
Secondary Schools. The conference 
will be concluded with a general 
meeting at 11:00 a.m., Tuesday, No- 
vember |. Anyone interested in 
secondary education is welcome to 
attend. 

Joseph E. Wherry, Pittsburgh, is 
president; S. P. Bomgardner, New 
Cumberland, is secretary-treasurer. 


Secondary Principals Plan 
College Nights 


The Secondary School-College Re- 
lations Committee of the Pennsyl- 


The Greene County branch of PSEA was host to the 
group pictured above at its second annual teachers work- 
shop on March 24 in the Jefferson-Morgan High School. 
Left to right, first row: Mrs. Helen Maxwell, Waynesburg; 
Mrs. Gertrude Sagosky, Jefferson-Morgan; Mrs. Opal 
Murphy, ethics committee; Mrs. Ada Kuhns, Perryopolis; 
Mrs. Helen Adamson, committee member; Evelyn Griffith, 
Cumberland Township. Second row: Paul N. Walker, 
State College, California; Fred T. Gillogly, superintendent, 

reene County; William W. Harper, principal, West 
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Greene; Honorable Stephen McCann, Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives; Thomas E. Carson, supervising principal, 
North Allegheny Joint; Lucy A. Valero, assistant executive 
secretary, PSEA; J. Jay Steele, president, Greene County; 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, PSEA Legislative Committee; 
William H. Hartley, assistant superintendent, Greene 
County; Henry Harper, district manager, Social Security 
Office, Washington; Edward B Cordray, chairman, work- 
shop committee; Robert Titus, supervising principal, 
Jefferson- Morgan. 
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vania Association of Secondary School 

Principals has planned for a College 

Night in each of the PSEA Districts. 

The week in which the College Nights 

will be held and the co-ordinator 

assigned in the nine Districts are as 
follows: 

NORTHWESTERN District—Albert J. 
Bender, Meadville Area Sr. H. S., 
September 26-30 

MIDWESTERN District — Charles 
Moore, Butler Area Sr. H. S., 
October 3-7 

WESTERN District—Nelson Miills, 
Mt. Lebanon Sr. H. S., October 
10-14 

CENTRAL-WESTERN District—Ray 
Caylor, Punxsutawney Sr. H. S., 
October 17-21 

SOUTHERN District— Stanley 
Walker, William Penn H. S., Har- 
risburg, October 24-28 

SOUTHEASTERN District—Mary 
Carter, Radnor Township H. S., 
October 31-November 4 

EASTERN District—Charles Klein, 
Liberty H. S., Bethlehem, No- 
vember 7-1 | 

NoRTHEASTERN District—H. Leon 
Gilbert, Elmer Meyers H. S., 
Wilkes-Barre, November 14-18 

CENTRAL District — W. Howard 
Mead, Clearfield Area Sr. H. S., 
November 21-25 


1960 Fall Conferences Series 


Association leaders of County and 
Independent Branches, County Sub- 
areas, and Local Associations will 
participate once again in the annual 
series of leaders’ conferences which is 
sponsored by the Executive Council 
and the Committee on Local Branches. 

The series will extend through the 
month of September and will end 
the first week of October. Twenty- 
one conferences are scheduled at loca- 
tions which have been chosen for 
their accessibility in the nine Districts 
of the PSEA. 

The conferences will give the Local 
\ssociation leaders opportunities to 
discuss programs under development 
in the local groups and to review 
matters of State Association interests. 

Invitations to attend the dinner 
and discussion sessions as guests of 
the Association will be extended to 
the Presidents, Vice Presidents, and 
Secretaries of the Local Branches, and 
to the Chief Administrators of the 
districts and counties in which the 
Local Branches are located. Presi- 
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cents of Subareas and of Local 
Associations will also participate, as 
will the sponsors and presidents of 
College Chapters of the Student 
PSEA. 

Presidents of Local Branches have 
been asked to respond immediately 
to their invitations by returning the 
required reservation cards. Below 
is a list of the dates and locations of 
the twenty-one conferences: 


Southern District 

Hershey 

Central District 

September 12 Philipsburg 

13) Mt. Union 

14 Emporium 

15 Williamsport 
Northeastern District 
Bushkill 
Bushkill 
Western District 
Washington, Greene, 
Fayette, Westmore- 

land Cos.,-Cali- 
fornia SC 

Allegheny Co. and 
Allegheny Co. Ind.- 
Moon High School 
Central-Western 
Indiana 
Jennerstown 
Northwestern 
Edinboro SC 
Eastern 
Allentown 
Schuylkill Haven 
Midwestern 
Slippery Rock 
Beaver 
Sharon 
Southeastern 
Delaware County 
Bucks County 
Chester County 
Montgomery County 


September 10 


Cctober 


World Poetry Day 


Mary O'Connor, director and 
founder of World Poetry Day, Oc- 
tober 15, annually, hopes all teachers 
will have their classes observe it. 
Run poetry contests, or have chil- 
dren write a poem, or let them read a 
favorite poem in class or study the 
life of a contemporary American 
poet. 

The World Poetry Day magazine is 
50c from Mary O'Connor, Box 9616, 
Philadelphia 31. 


Student PSEA 


Leadership Conference 


September 30 and Octoker | are 
the dates selected for the Fifth 
Annual Leadership Conference for 
officers and sponsors of the Stucent 
PSEA Chapters in Pennsylvania. 
The site again is Allenberry-on-the- 
Yellow Breeches, Boiling Springs. 


Invited to participate in addition 
to the sponsors of each Student 
PSEA chapter are three student 
members, these to include the presi- 
dent, program chairman, and the 
membership chairman. Invited also 
are faculty membkers and students in 
teacher education institutions in- 
terested in knowing more about the 
Student PSEA program. 

The Leadership Conference is de- 
signed to help sponsors and officers of 
Student PSEA chapters more inti- 
mately realize the aims and purposes 
of the organization. The Conference, 
it is hoped, will also help chapter 
programs become stronger, more ef- 
fective, and more functional. 


Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh, former 
President of PSEA, will speak at the 
opening session. Her talk “To be a 
Pro” will keynote the Conference. 
Scheduled also to address the group 
are Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary of PSEA; Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, President of PSEA; Charles 
H. Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Mrs. Rachael Shupe, 
president of Department of Class- 
room Teachers, PSEA; Richard Car- 
rigan, Assistant Secretary of TEPS: 
Robert Donovan, president of Stu- 
dent PSEA, and Stephen Redline, 
president of PFTA. The speaker at 
the closing luncheon will be A. G. 
Breidenstine, dean of instruction, 
Millersville State College, who will 
speak on “‘Quality Teachers.”’ 


Special guests at the Conference 
will be Thomas Orr, a student at the 
University of North Carolina, who is 
serving as the first vice president of 
Student NEA; Mrs. Phebe Emmons, 
FTA State Consultant for the North 
Carolina Education Association, and 
Robert Christie, executive director 
for the Governor's Committee on 
Education. 

Registration for the Conference 
will begin at 5:00 p.m. on Friday, 
September 30, and will be followed by 
a Smorgasbord dinner at 6:00 p.m. 
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The first general session immediately 
follows the dinner. 

Students from Juniata College and 
University of Scranton are in charge 
of a Social Hour on Friday evening 
following the General Session. Sched- 
uled for Saturday morning are a 
Breakfast Meeting, a Special Session 
titled “For Your Information,’ Work- 
shop Sessions, and a final luncheon 
meeting. 

Five Workshop Groups have been 
planned. Three are designed specifi- 
cally for students and two are de- 
signed for sponsors. Student Group 
One will be for Presidents of Chap- 
ters; Student Group Two for Pro- 
gram Chairmen; Student Group 
Three for Membership Chairmen. 
All five Workshop Groups will! discuss 
practical ways and means of ful- 
filling responsibility in Student PSEA 
Chapters back home. 

This Conference is under the direc- 
tion of the Student PSEA-PFTA 
State Committee. Harold Benda, 
West Chester, serves as Chairman. 
Assisting in the planning of this Con- 
ference have been the State officers 
of both Student PSEA and PFTA. 
Thelma Morse, Bedford, has been 
appointed to serve as Conference 
Chairman. 

A highlight of the Conference will 
be the showing of the NEA filmstrip, 
‘Focus on the Future,” a true story 
of FTA in Pennsylvania. Invited by 
the NEA to make the film, because of 
its strong FTA program, Pennsyl- 
vania is justly proud of the results. 

A dramatic and exciting increase in 
membership in the Student PSEA 
this past year again places Pennsyl- 
vania as a leader in the Student Pro- 
gram. The membership now totals 
4945, an increase of 1161. During 
1959-60, the number of chartered 
chapters in the colleges and uni- 
versities reached an all-time high of 
49. Scheduled to receive charters are 
Bucknell University and York Junior 
College. York College has the dis- 
tinction of being the first accredited 


Junior College to receive a Charter. 


Bucknell’s chartering will be an event 
of early October. 


Education Congress 


The Annual Education Congress, 
which had been scheduled for Oc- 
tober 19 and 20 by the Department 
of Public Instruction, has been can- 
celled according to an announcement 
by Superintendent Charles H. Boehm. 
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PR Workshop 


Plans Announced 


Arthur H. Jennings, well-known 
speaker and entertainer, will present 
the keynote address at the Sth 
annual Public Relations Workshop. 
The meetings will be held September 
16 and 17 at the Penn Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg. 

Theme for the Workshop is ‘Public 
Relations Countdown.” 

Mr. Jennings will launch the open- 
ing session Friday evening following a 
buffet. He is the founder of “Story 
Book Forest’ in Ligonier and has 
spent 25 years as a public speaker. 

His presentation will be the only 
featured speech. The remainder of 
the program has been patterned after 
terms used in missile preparation and 
has been designed for greater dele- 
gate participation. 

Sessions on internal and external 
relations are scheduled for Saturday 
morning. A panel featuring the 
importance of superintendent-staff 
relations, principal-teacher relations, 
teacher-teacher relations, and teacher- 
pupil relations will highlight the in- 
ternal session. The external portion 
of the program is planned to feature 
PR programs as engineered by the 
delegates 

“Take Off Sessions” will permit 
delegates to exchange their own 
ideas and to obtain information 
on projects used by other practi- 
tioners. The final session, “Decoding 
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the Messages,” will include a work- 
shop summary and will follow the 
luncheon Saturday. 

District caucuses are also scheduled 
as well as presentation of new 
PSEA public relations materials, an- 
nouncement of plans for the forth- 
coming year, and new services of 
NSPRA and NEA 

All educators interested in Public 
Relations are invited to attend. The 
only costs are those for transporta- 
tion, meals, and lodging. There is no 
registration fee. 
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Gannon College to Host 
Modern Language Teachers 


The Pennsylvania State Modern 
Language Association Fall Conference 
will be at Gannon College, Erie, on 
September 24. Registration will 
start 9 am. There will be speakers 
on literature and linguistics. At 
lunch time Spanish songs and dances 
will be featured. 
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Conference for School Nurses 


The University of Pennsylvania 
School of Nursing has arranged a one- 
day conference for school nurses on 
Saturday, November 5. It will be 
held in the School of Nursing, 205 
South 34th Street, Philadelphia. 





Kermit M. Stover of Marple-Newtown Joint schools entertained the PSEA life 
members on his faculty at a breakfast on April 13. The members of the staff in the 
picture with Doctor Stover are Roy Allison, Mrs. Alice Johnson, Oliver Rhine, 
Vincent J. Sauers, David Paxson, Clifford Hendrickson, Willson M. Rowe, 
Bruce Dimmick, Jay Guyer, Russel! Megonegal, and Thomas Williams. 
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Classroom Teachers Meet 
at Bedford Springs 


Once again the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Mrs Rachael 
C. Shupe, president, invites class- 
room teacher delegates from all over 
the State to the eleventh annual con- 
ference at the Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Friday evening, Saturday, and Sun- 
day morning, October 21-23. 

The conference provides classroom 
teachers with an opportunity to come 
together to discuss common problems 
end effective programs, to hear and 
meet some of our professional leaders, 
and to fellowship with other teachers 
in the beautiful surroundings of one 
of Pennsylvania's finest resorts. 


The theme of the conference is 
“What's New?” Harvey E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary, PSEA, 
will address the opening session 
Friday evening Mr. Gayman will 
use as his topic, Big Things Ahead. 


At the forenoon session on Satur- 
day, Charles H. Boehm, State Super- 
intendent, will speak on the National 
Defense Education Act. Following 
his presentation there will be five dis- 
cussion groups on science, foreign 
languages, mathematics, counseling, 
and visual aids, led by experts in these 
areas from the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Following a presentation of the 
topic by the Department representa- 
tive, there will be a question and 
answer period. The discussion will 
continue at the afternoon session. 


Time, Cost, and Reservations 


The conference will begin with 
dinner Friday evening and close with 
breakfast on Sunday morning. The 
package price for the two nights and 
five meals is $26.50. All reservations 
must be made through PSEA Head- 
quarters and a check must accom- 
pany each reservation. There will 
be no refunds. 


Persons Invited 


It will be necessary again this year 
to limit invitations. Local Branches 
and Subareas will be entitled to dele- 
gates as follows: 

Independent Local Branch—one dele- 
gate 

County Local Branch—one delegate 

County Subarea—one delegate 
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Local Associations—one representa- 

tive 

To make it financially possible for 
all Local Branches and Subareas to be 
represented at Bedford Springs the 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
will underwrite $10 of the package 
price of $26.50 for each delegate; 
therefore, if you are the delegate of a 
Local Branch or Subarea, have your 
President or Secretary mail your 
reservation with a check for $16.50 to 
PSEA Headquarters before October 
10. If you are a representative of a 
Local Association, a check for $26.50 
should accompany your reservation 
form. 


Deadline for Reservations 


The deadline for reporting the 
delegates and representatives is Oc- 
tober 10. If housing facilities at 
Bedford Springs permit, a representa- 
tive from a Local Branch will be 
approved for attendance. Approval 
will be in the order in which the 
names are received at PSEA Head- 
quarters. Local Branches desiring 
to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity should send the name of such 
representative at the time they send 
their official delegate. 


The conference chairman is Doris 
Flick, Lancaster; conference secre- 
tary is Sarah Zimmerman, Darby. 


Schoolmen’s Week Theme 


Announced 


The 48th annual meeting of School- 
men’s Week will be held on the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania campus 
Wednesday, October 12, to Saturday, 
October 15. The theme of this year’s 
conference will be “Education—In- 
tellectual, Moral, and Physical” in 
honor of Herbert Spencer's great 
book which was published just 100 
years ago. 


Over 400 educators will take part 
in 102 programs expected to draw an 
aggregate attendance of some 30,000. 
Twelve schools will send groups to 
demonstrate new techniques and 
procedures in teaching. In addition, 
12 luncheon and dinner meetings have 
been arranged by educational or- 
ganizations. 

Notable in this year’s program will 
be the awarding of the School of 
Education Alumni Society National 
Award of Distinction to Professor 


Thomas Woody of the University of 
Pennsylvania, an internationally 
known scholar in history and com- 
parative education. The only other 
recipient of this coveted award is 
Professor Henry Steele Commager, 
noted historian and author, of Am- 
herst College. 


Among the interesting programs to 
be presented are five studies in depth, 
namely: four programs in guidance; 
five programs in music education; 
three on “Africa in Transition— 
Toward a Concept of the Unity of 
World Cultures”; nine in vocational 
education and industrial arts, and 
three in the new challenges in foreign 
languages. 

Other programs of interest are: 
Demonstration of Large Group Teach- 
ing, Science for the Space Age, 
Building Moral Values in the Second- 
ary Schools, and Teaching the Gifted 
Child. 

A partial list of the distinguished 
speakers who will address the con- 
ference are: The Honorable Richard- 
son Dilworth, Mayor of Philadelphia; 
William H. Cartwright, Duke Uni- 
versity; Alice V. Keliher, Jersey 
City State Teachers College; Newton 
Edwards, University of Chicago; 
John H. Fischer, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Rachel D. 
Cox, Bryn Mawr College; Ruth E. 
Ellsworth, Wayne University; Mary 
C. Austin, Harvard University; Wil- 
liam T. Gruhn, University of Con- 
necticut; Douglas Williams, Colonial 
Attache, British Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Harold Jantz, Johns 
Hopkins University ;EdwardL Bortz, 
M.D., Lankenau Hospital; Otto 
Pollak, University of Pennsylvania; 
S. Earl Thompson, Pennsylvania 
State University; Gilbert Seldes, 
University of Pennsylvania; Lindley 
J. Stiles, University of Wisconsin; 
Elinor K. Wolf, Former Consultant 
to the U. S. High Commissioner to 
Germany. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
ference is the large exhibition of 
books and educational supplies at 
the Palestra, 33rd and Chancellor 
Streets, open Thursday and Friday 
from 9:00 am. to 4:00 pm. All 
persons attending the conference are 
urged to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to see this exhibition and 
also to register at the Palestra. 
Registration is free. 

Copies of the 1960 Proceedings may 
be ordered at the time of registration. 
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School Directors Convention 
Plans Announced 


The Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association will meet Oc- 
tober 13-15 in the Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

The Thursday evening meeting on 
October 13 is a joint session with the 
Association of School Board Secre- 
taries. Ralph C. Swan, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will speak. He will use as the title 
of his address, “Educational Glean- 
ings from Finland and France.” 

Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, will address 
the joint convention on Friday morn- 
ing, October 14. He will speak on 
the topic, “Educational Challenge for 
the Survival of Man.” Doctor 
Boehm will share the platform with 
William R. Davlin, Secretary, De- 
partment of Commerce, who will 
speak on ‘Pennsylvania's Economy 
in the 1960's.” 

The program on Friday will con- 
sist of a group of talks on “Financing 
Public Education in the New Dec- 
ade.’ Allen H. Wetter, superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools, will 
speak on ‘Special Problems of the 
Large City Districts.” Albert J. 
Strohecker, a member of the Board 
of School Directors of Reading, will 
discuss “Special Problems of Second 
Class Districts.’ C. Nicely Hanner, 
superintendent of Armstrong County 
schools, will review “Special Prob- 
lems of Reorganized School Systems’’, 
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Pennsylvania Classroom Teachers participate in the Northeast Regional Conference of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers at Syracuse, New York, April 21-23. 





and Carl S. Driscoll will delve into 
certain “Unresolved Problems in 
School District Reorganization" 

Governor David L. Lawrence will 
address the banquet which will be 
held Friday evening. It is expected 
that the Governor will pinpoint some 
of the findings and recommendations 
of his Committee on Education. 

The Legislative Council of the 
School Directors is developing a pro- 
gram for presentation to the con- 
vention on October 15. 

Harry J. Drennan of Buck Hill 
Falls is president of the School Di- 
rectors Association; John J. Hertz, 
Harrisburg, is executive secretary. 


Rural Educators 
Meet in Kentucky 
The NEA Department of Rural 


Education will meet in Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 7 and 8. Its 
sessions will be followed by the con- 
ference of the NEA County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, October 
9-12. 

The theme for the department con- 
ference will be Shifting Scenes in 
Rural Education 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing Howard A. Daw- 
son, executive secretary of the NEA 
Department, at 1201 16 St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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One of the fundamentals of learning 
how to speak is knowing when not to. 
—Good Impressions 


Education Week, 1960 


Main theme of American’ Educa- 
tion Week, 1960, is Strengthen Schools 
for the 60's. The daily topics are: 
Sunday, November 6—Serious Stu- 

dents—Stronger Schools 
Monday, November 7—Interested 

Parents—Stronger Schools 
Tuesday, November 8—Able Board 

Members—Stronger Schools 
Wednesday, November 9—Quality 

Teachers—Stronger Schools 
Thursday, November 10 — Ample 

Funds—Stronger Schools 
Friday, November 11—Challenging 

Curriculums—Stronger Schools 
Saturday, November 12—Lifelong 

Learners—Stronger Schools 

Hitch your AEW planning to this 
dynamic 1960 theme and to the daily 
topics. They will give your observ- 
ance unity, because all activities will 
be aimed at one powerful and in- 
spiring idea: stronger schools and 
how to achieve them. You will find 
it easy to build speeches, news 
stories, features, radio and television 
programs, school assembly programs, 
and PTA meetings around this theme. 

Numerous materials to help you 
interpret your school to the public 
may be obtained from the National 
Education Association. Address or- 
ders and inquiries to 
American Education Week 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Executive Council 


The 1960 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Friday 
evening, May 20, at 9:00 p.m., with 
President Bertha P. Boyd presiding. 
Mrs. Graham opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Robert A. Beebe, Elmer 
[. Bierman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Irving T. Chatterton, Glenwood J. 
Crist, J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. 
Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Robert J. Haberlen, William H 
Hertzog, James M. Jennings, Joseph 
J. Kata, Paul W. Kutz, William H. 
Lee, Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene 
H. Masterson, Russell Patterson, 
Kenneth Pfeiffer, E. Ray Shank, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt 

Mark N. Burkhart, Ralph D. 
Horsman, and G. Baker Thompson 
attended the Saturday meeting. 

Absent but accounted for: W. H. 
Sauvain. 

Warren E. Ringler represented 
State Superintendent Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 

Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, Build- 
ing Committee, and members of 
Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 
SPECIAL ORDER OF BusINess—At 
the invitation of the Executive Coun- 
cil, Robert A. Christie, Executive 
Director of the Governors Com- 
mittee on Education, spoke to Coun- 
cil of the creation, personnel, the 
over-all objectives, the work of the 
Task Forces, the research projects 
under way, and the series of meetings 
planned beginning in September. He 
indicated that currently the area 
of major interest appeared to be 
reorganization of school districts. 
The financial issue, he anticipated, 
would emerge as one of the critical 
issues before the Committee con- 
cluded its work. 

It was the purpose of the Com- 
mittee, he indicated, to conclude its 
work and draft legislation on the 
basis of recommendations by Febru- 
ary |, 1961. He was particularly 
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anxious that the Association present 
points of view and recommendations 
on the issues and problems that are 
being studied. 

Following his presentation he re- 
sponded to a numker of questions 
from members of the Council and 
withdrew from the meeting at 10:30 
p.m. Council expressed appreciation 
for his appearance and presentation. 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE DPI REpRE- 
SENTATIVE—Warren E. Ringler, rep- 
resenting State Superintendent 
Boehm, gave to each member of 
Council a copy of Doctor Boehm’s 
speech to the National Convention 
of Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Philadelphia, Monday, May 23, 
and answers to the questions sub- 
mitted by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the PSEA at the 
request of Doctor Boehm. 

At 10:35 p.m., Council recessed 
until 9:00 a.m., Saturday, May 21. 
MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Pat- 
terson, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, 
Council approved the minutes of the 
April 9 meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—President 
Boyd spoke of her visits to Local 
Branches and attendance at con- 
ferences and committee meetings. 
THE VicE PRESIDENT COMMENTS— 
Doctor Addleman spoke of meetings 
he had attended and also of the in- 
terest in his area for special contribu- 
tions to the building fund by local 
associations in addition to individual 
life memberships. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Mr. Pfeiffer, Council 
approved the financial report of the 
Association for the month of April 
as presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Membershibp—Mr. Gayman reported 
that as of May 20, PSEA membership 
included 68,021 annual members; 
649 life members; 155 retired mem- 
bers, and 4,899 student members— 
a total of 73,724 which is an all-time 
high. Our NEA membership on 
May 12 numbered 52,126, a gain of 
1,718 over the previous year. 


Authorization for Vice President to 
Act in Fiscal Affairs—On motion of 
Mr. Haberlen, seconded by Mr. 
Crist, Council approved the following 
resolution : 
“The Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association by formal action au- 
thorizes the Vice President of 
the PSEA, in the absence of the 
President, to act in the fiscal 
affairs of the PSEA.”’ 
Printing Contracts — Mr. Gayman 
stated that on the basis of bids sub- 
mitted the Laros Printing Company, 
Easton, will print the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for 1960-61 and the 
Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, will 
print the Education Bulletin. The 
contract price will be approximately 
the same in each instance as last year, 
except that an adjustment will be 
made in the JOURNAL price due to in- 
creased cost of paper. 


Resignation of Personnel—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reported resigna- 
tions in the secretarial staff of Mrs. 
Joan Costello on May 31, 1960, and 
Mrs. Angela Dickey on June 22, 
1960. 


LecaL ServiceE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period April 1 to May 12. 
He stated that he was to appear as a 
friend of the court in the Armstrong 
County case on Saturday, May 28, 
supporting the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on Act 656. He also 
reported progress in the Goepfert- 
Pecker case in Schuylkill County 
and the McMinn case in Fayette 
County. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Gayman re- 
ported the all-out drive that was 
being made by the NEA to secure 
the passage of legislation which 
would appropriate federal monies to 
the states for salaries and school 
construction. At the request of the 
Legislative Division of the NEA, 
Miss Epley, Miss Valero, Mr. Sieg- 
man, Mr. Koch, Mr. Hare, and Mr. 
Gayman spent May 17-18 in Wash- 
ington with more than a hundred 
leacers from other state associations, 
joining in conferences and visiting 
members of Congress from their 
respective states in support of this 
legislation. Action that was antic i- 
pated to take place on Wednesday, 
May 18, failed to materialize. Since 
then, he reported, the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House reported the bill 
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from committee for action on Wednes- 
day, May 25. Most of these same 
people will be present in Washington 
at that time to give personal and 
active support to the NEA proposal. 
In support of the legislation the 
NEA placed a full page advertise- 
ment in the May 17 issue of the 
Washington Post titled, “Time is 
Running Out.” This was signed by 
Governors and prominent leaders 
from many of the states. We are 
pleased that Governor David L. 
Lawrence and State Superintendent 
Charles H. Boehm were among those 
whose names were affixed to the ad- 
vertisement. 
NATIONAL News — Mrs. Graham 
made a plea for contributions to the 
Hilda Maehling Fellowship. The 
quota for Pennsylvania is $12,000 and 
the request is twenty-five cents from 
each member. She suggested that 
all contributions clear through her to 
make sure when the money reaches 
the NEA it is credited to Pennsyl- 
vania and to the Fellowship. 


Mr. Thompson spoke of the NEA 
Convention and the difficulties that 
were developing concerning housing 
and the convention facilities due to 
the presence of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention the week following 
the NEA Convention. 

INFORMATION AND PROBLEMS—Presi- 
dents of Districts and Departments 
discussed issues in their areas of 
leadership and shared suggestions 
for possible solution. The Presidents 
were concerned with reports of the 
organization of local associations ex- 
cluding administrators from memter- 
ship, with financial distress which is 
developing in some areas, with conse- 
quent overloading of teachers’ sched- 
ules and in some instances the elimi- 
nation of subjects from the curriculum 
and reduction in teaching staff. It 
was brought out that local associa- 
tions anticipating services from the 
PSEA should be all-inclusive in 
membership and a part of the Local 
Branch. 

SOMETHING SpECcIAL—A special re- 
port was made by Eugene P. Bertin, 
assistant executive secretary, in typi- 
cal “Bertin” style. In addition to his 
assigned duties on the staff which 
include work with the TEPS Com- 
mission and the Department of 
Higher Education, he collects and 
organizes volumes of material for 
articles and speeches in all phases of 
educational endeavor. 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 
—Doctor Addleman, chairman, pre- 
sented the budget for 1960-61 as rec- 
ommended by the committee. The 
budget showed anticipated receipts 
of $800,050 and expenditures of 
$863,405.74, an excess of $63,355.74 
in expenditures over receipts. Mr. 
Bierman moved, seconded by Mr. 
Lee, that the budget be adopted as 
presented. 

Doctor Addleman presented a mi- 
nority report on Item IV, Professional 
Services. He moved, seconded by 
Mr. Beebe, to amend the motion to 
give a double increment to the fol- 
lowing staff members: Mr. Lauter- 
bach, Mr. Stafford, Miss Valero, Mr 
Leuschner, Mr. Hare, Miss Matthews, 
Miss Hassler, and Mrs. Kittinger. 
Following extended discussion, Mr. 
Moser’s name was added to the list. 

On roll call vote on the amendment, 
it was defeated by a vote of 7 to 14. 
Members voting “‘yes’’ were Doctor 
Addleman, Mr. Beebe, Doctor Chat- 
terton, Mr. Haberlen, Mr. Jennings, 
Mr. Lee, Mrs. Masterson. Members 
voting ‘no’ were: Mr. Bierman, Mr. 
Burkhart, Mr. Crist, Mr. Gabler, Mr. 
Hertzog, Doctor Horsman, Mr. Kata, 
Mr. Kutz, Mr. McKelvey, Mr. 
Patterson, Mr. Pfeiffer, Mr. Shank, 
Mrs. Shupe, Mr. Stoudt. 

On the call for the original question, 
the motion carried to adopt the bud- 
get as presented by the committee. 
Doctor Addleman requested to be 
recorded as voting “‘no”’ 

Budget 
Allo’ment 
July 1, 1960 
June 30, 1961 
RECEIPTS: 

I. Membership Dues..... $705,250.00 
Advertising........... 35,500.00 
Subscriptions to 

ANORIRINAN 2 5 ars He x: 
IV. Subscriptions to 

Education Bulletin... 
V. Local Branch Work- 


shop Registrations. . . 


II. 
ITT. 
5,000.00 
16,500.00 


16,500.00 


VI. Contributions......... 500.00 
VII. Refunds... 800.00 
WHE. Salleso Sosa. ond and 125.00 
IX. Miscellaneous......... 18,025.00 
X. Financial Income...... 1,850.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS.. $800,050.00 
EXPENDITURES: 
I. Conventions and Con- 
ferences 
1. Local Branch 
Workshop... ... 
2. Local Leaders 
Conferences..... 
2 Re ERIEES ore 
State Convention. . 
. National Meetings. 
6. Student PSEA- 
PFTA Conven- 
GING fw antec ars 


$ 17,000.00 


6,000.00 
32,500.00 
10,000.00 
53,000.00 
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8,000.00 


7. World Confedera- 


tion of Organiza- 
tions of the 
Teaching Pro- 
fession®. |... 3). =: 


LE. Committees... 
III. Departments......... 
IV. Professional Services 


k. 
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8. 


9. 
10. 
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Salaries, Executive 
and Office. ..... 
. Retirement Con- 
tributions by 
Association. .... 
. Social Security by 
Association. .... 
. Traveling, Execu- 
tive Council..... 
. Traveling, Execu- 
tive and 
Assistants...... 
Accident Insurance, 


Personnel........ 


Attorney Service. . 
Attorney, 

Traveling....... 
Auckiting: .. ....... 
Dues to Other 

Organizations. . . 
. Unemployment 
Compensation 
Tax.. 


V. Publication Costs: oe 


l 
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. Pa. SCHOOL 
JOURNAL....... 
Education Bulletin. 
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VIII. M 


. Special Services 


. Actuarial Service, 
Retirement... .. 
. Films and Film 
Service , 
. Local Branch Past 
President Keys. . 
. Postage, 
Legislative...... 
. PSEA Defense 
Fund, Legal 
Assistance...... 
. Radio and TV..... 
. Research Service, 
BASED case <s 
. Retirement Trust 
Fund Service 
Cligsee ae 5 
. Student PSEA- 
PFTA Coordi- 
nating 
Committee...... 
iscellaneous......... 


[X.. Office Expense: .... ..«. 
X. Headquarters Expense. 


xe 


nancial Costs....... 


XII. Capital Expenditure. . . 


T 


OTAIL 


EXPENDITURES.. 


SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at July 


Fo Sg oe es 


Receipts for year. 


Expenditures for Pro- 


gram... . $705,905.74 


Transfer of dues for 


building 
program 157,500.00 


Estimated balance on 


hand at June 30, 
1961 


5,000.00 
41,275.00 
45,950.00 


205,640.00 


45,000.00 
4,500.00 
18,500.00 


18,500.00 


850.00 
6,500.00 


600.00 
750.00 


1,600.00 
2,250.00 


75,000.00 
19,000.00 
13,000.00 


2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 


50.00 


750.00 


3,609.00 
200.00 
26,920.00 
30,990.74 
600.00 
2,880.00 





$705,905.74 


$ 96,225.93 
800,050.00 


896,275.93 


863,405.74 


$ 32,870.19 


LUNCHEON—At 12:50 p.m., Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 


burger 


Hotel. 


At 2:10 p.m., Council 
went into executive session 
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(Mr. Kutz and Mr. Thompson did 
not attend the afternoon session. 
Doctor Sauvain joined the group for 
luncheon and the afternoon session.) 
ONWARD AND Upwarp — Doctor 
Stover, chairman of the Building 
Committee, reported that the founda- 
tions and most of the footings were in 
place for the new Building and the 
contractors had begun the erection of 
steel framework. He stated that the 
total amount received into the build- 
ing fund to date was approximately 
$700,000 and expenditures were ap- 
proximately $250,000. It is antici- 
pated, he said, that by late summer or 
early fall the balance would probably 
be exhausted because of payments to 
the contractor as the erection of the 
new building progressed. 

He made a plea for active cam- 
paigns in securing life memberships. 
Doctor Addleman again spoke of the 
possibility of contributions from Local 
Branches as a means to secure addi- 
tional funds. 

Doctor Stover reported that the 
construction was approximately on 
schedule and the Building should be 
ready for occupancy by July or 
August, 1961. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Future Policy on Retirement of Staff 
Personnel elected on a term basis—On 
motion- of Mr. Lee, chairman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Bierman, Council 
approved the following recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee: 


1. In view of the fact that the PSEA 
is a professional organization rep- 
resenting educators, we recom- 
mend that, after this date, the 
compulsory retirement age for 
staff elected on a term basis be the 
same as the compulsory age for 
public school employes. 

. If astaff member elected on a term 
basis reaches the compulsory re- 
tirement age during his term of 
office, his services shall be termi- 
nated at the end of the fiscal year 
following his 70th birthday. 

Membership in Departments—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Shank, chairman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Burkhart, Council 
approved the following recommenda- 
tions as presented by the subcom- 
mittee: 

1. That the PSEA Executive Council 
instruct Mr. Gayman to prepare 
an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, Article VIII, Section 1, 
Roman numeral II, which would 
delete the following words from 


the Department of Classroom 
Teachers: 

“or allied work considered as 
teaching in the local salary sched- 
ule.” 

. That the PSEA Executive Council 
instruct Mr. Gayman to prepare 
an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which would add a new De- 
partment to Article VIII. This 
would be a new Roman numeral! 
VI creating a new department to 
be known as the Department of 
Pupil Services. Section one under 
it would be “Counselors.” 
Preface to New Department 
Any professional employe who is 
not directly connected in any 
instructional or supervisory ac- 
tivity but whose work is necessary 
to the total educational program 
is eligible for membership in the 
department. 

. Eliminate the Round Table known 
as Guidance. 

. Give authorization to the chair- 
man to contact the president of 
the School Nurses’ Round Table 
and offer it the opportunity of be- 
coming a section in the contem- 
plated Department of Pupil Serv- 
ices. 

UNFINISHED BusINESS 

Group Insurance for Teachers—Mr. 
Gayman reported that a communica- 
tion was in preparation to submit 
to a number of insurance companies 
requesting proposals for group in- 
surance for members of the Associa- 
tion. 

New Business—Mrs. Boyd, presi- 
dent, reported on the participation of 
members of the PSEA in the hearings 
before the Task Forces of the Gov- 
ernor's Committee on Education. 
CoMMUNICATIONS 

PR Functions and Objectives—The 
Public Relations Committee re- 
quested that the Executive Council 
be informed of a revision of functions 
and objectives developed by the Com- 
mittee as follows: 


1. To provide periodically ideas to 
stimulate activity on the local 
level 

. To cooperate in the promotion of 
convocations geared to the educa- 
tional needs of the district or local 
areas 

. To promote inter-committee ac- 
tion on the District and local 
levels 

. To cooperate with the public 
relations director 


a. In maintaining a current di- 
rectory of public relations chair- 
men 

. In applying state-wide public 
relations projects at the Dis- 
trict and local level 

5. To assist in the planning and exe- 
cution of the annual PR Workshop 
6. To feel a responsibility when re- 
quested to assist other state com- 
mittees in the field of Public Re- 
lations 
. To accept and suggest ideas which 
will further the Public Relations 
work within the Association 
On motion of Mr. Haberlen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Beebe, Council ap- 
proved the revision. 
Orpha Becktel, Allegheny County—Mr. 
Gayman presented a communication 
from Orpha Becktel, Area I, Alle- 
gheny County, expressing disap- 
proval by the executive committee of 
Area | that the Executive Council 
took no action on a request from the 
Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers at Pennsylvania State 
University for two scholarships. Coun- 
cil took no action on this communi- 
cation. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:00 p.m., on 
motion of Mrs. Shupe, seconded by 
Mr. Bierman, Council adjourned to 
meet during the Los Angeles Con- 
vention. 

—H. E. GAaYMAN, 

Executive Secretary 


June 29 

The 1960 Executive Council met 

the week of the NEA Convention in 
Room 3102, The Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California, at 1:31 p.m., 
with President Bertha P. Boyd 
presiding. Mr. Burkhart opened the 
meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Robert A. Beebe, Elmer 
I. Bierman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, 
Mark N. Burkhart, Irving T. Chat- 
terton, Glenwood J. Crist, J. Ken- 
neth Gabler, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Robert J. Haberlen, Ralph D. Hors- 
man, James M. Jennings, Joseph 
Kata, Paul W. Kutz, William H. 
Lee, Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene 
H. Masterson, Russell K. Patterson, 
Walter H. Sauvain, E. Ray Shank, 
Henry J. Stoudt, G. Baker Thomp- 
son. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, H. E. Gayman, William 
H. Hertzog, Kenneth M. Pfeiffer, 
and Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe. 
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A. C. Moser served in the absence 
of Mr. Gayman. Members of Head- 
quarters Staff attending the Con- 
vention were present—Lucy A. Val- 
ero, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harold 
J. Koch, Fred E. Leuschner. 
MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Patterson, the 
Minutes of the May 20-21 meeting 
were approved. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
—Mr. Bierman moved, Mr. Crist 
seconded, that the financial report 
for the month of May be approved. 
Motion carried. 

STRUCTURE AND REORGANIZATION OF 
LocaL BRANCHES—This report, pre- 
pared at the request of Council by the 
Executive Secretary after study in 
which the President and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Local 
Branches joined with members of 
Staff, was submitted for review. 
The Executive Secretary had been 
asked to have the recommendations 
ready for presentation to delegates at 
the Penn Hall Workshop. 

Comments and suggestions cen- 
tered on the proposed change for 
delegate representation from 75 to 
100 members and on the terminology 
to designate the local units in the 
county, in the school districts with a 
district superintendent, and of local 
associations which are subdivisions 
under the county. 

Mr. Bierman moved that the num- 
ber 75 be retained, seconded by Mr. 
Patterson. After discussion, this 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Shank moved that the report 
be passed with the deletion of the 
paragraphs which changed 75 to 
100. Mr. Patterson seconded and 
on vote the motion lost 7 to 12. 

Doctor Horsman suggested that 
the report be presented to the Penn 
Hall Workshop as it stands since 
amendments to the Constitution con- 
taining recommendations will be ap- 
proved by Council only after Penn 
Hall reactions are received and after 
the District conventions and Local 
Branches have an opportunity for 
study of the proposed changes. 

Mr. Haberlen moved that Council 
recommend that the basis for dele- 
gate representation be retained at 75. 
Mr. Jennings seconded. On vote, 
the motion lost 7 to 9. 

Mr. Burkhart said that since 
Council is in accord with the major 
portions of the report, he moved that 
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it be approved for presentation at 
Penn Hall with a statement added 
that Council is not in agreement with 
the figure for delegate representation 
and would appreciate reactions from 
members at the Penn Hall Workshop. 
Doctor Chatterton seconded and the 
motion carried. 

Mr. Lee asked that this suggested 
statement be placed first in the report 
to Penn Hall. 


Mr. Kutz moved that Staff be re- 
quested to make a report on how the 
100 and/or 75 figure would affect 
delegate representation and that it be 
included in the report at Penn Hall. 
Mr. Gabler seconded and the motion 
carried. 

Mr. Shank questioned the use of 
District Local Branch for those local 
units under district superintendents. 
Other members also thought this 
change might cause confusion. There 
were also reactions concerning chang- 
ing Districts to Zones for the nine 
regional divisions of the Association. 

Upon motion of Mr. Beebe, sec- 
onded by Doctor Addleman, Council 
voted that the word district be 
eliminated in referring to the local 
units under district superintendents. 
NATIONAL NEws—Mrs. Graham re- 
ported that NEA membership of 
52,147 in 1959-60 was 822 below our 
goal. She said our goal for 1960-61 
NEA membership would be 54,872. 

Upon motion of Mr. Stoudt, sec- 
onded by Mr. Gabler, Council ac- 
cepted as the goal for 1960-61 NEA 
membership the 54,872 figure. 


Mrs. Graham reported that Mr. 
Thompson had been named by the 
NEA Board of Directors as a mem- 
ber of the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee for a term to begin at the end 
of the Los Angeles Convention. 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
ERC Subcommittee on Procedures— 
Mr. Stoudt, chairman, presented a 
report on procedures for dealing with 
alleged violation of the Code of 
Ethics by professional personnel in 
the public schools in Pennsylvania. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the report 
was approved as submitted. 
Social—Mrs. Masterson, chairman, 
reported on the reception Pennsyl- 
vania had in honor of NEA President 
Eshelman Sunday evening, June 26. 

Doctor Addleman moved that the 
Social Committee be given a vote of 
thanks. Seconded by Doctor Sau- 


vain, the motion was approved unani- 
mously. 


New BusINEss 

TEPS District Conferences — The 
TEPS Commission asked approval 
for District Conferences to be held 
this fall. 


On motion of Mr. Bierman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Beebe, Council ap- 
proved the request and plan for Dis- 
trict TEPS Conferences. 


Mr. Stoudt, Mr. Kata, Mr. Lee, 
and Mr. Shank expressed appreciation 
for the opportunity of attending the 
San Diego TEPS Conference. Mr. 
Kata said he thought it was one of the 
most professional and best organized 
meetings in which he had ever par- 
ticipated. Mr. Stoudt recommended 
that more classroom teachers be 
given the opportunity to attend 
TEPS Conferences. Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Shank expressed thanks to Miss 
Valero for serving as hostess to 
Pennsylvania participants. 


Miss Valero said Pennsylvania 
State University had invited TEPS 
to hold its 1961 Conference at Uni- 
versity Park. 

Congratulations were extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jennings on the birth of a 
son. 


Amendment — Mr. Shank reported 
that the amendment to the PSEA 
Constitution to add a Department 
of Pupil Services had been written. 


STAFF SALARY EVALUATiON—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Lee, seconded by Doctor 
Addleman, Council asked the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to make 
a study of equalization of Staff 
salaries of those with long tenure 
and with consideration of those 
persons approaching retirement. 


Next MEeETING—In discussing the 
date for the next meeting, Council 
agreed to hold it on week days in- 
stead of week end and thought it 
would save a trip to Harrisburg for 
District Presidents if it preceded the 
meeting which they would attend 
August 27 with TEPS Commission. 


Upon motion of Doctor Addleman, 
seconded by Mr. McKelvey, the 
next meeting dates were set as 7:30 
p.m. on August 25 and all day August 
26. 


ADJOURNMENT—Upon motion of Doc- 
tor Addleman, Council adjourned at 
3:20 p.m—A. C. Moser, Associate 
Executive Secretary 
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Legal Interest 
Appeal of DONALD TAYLOR 


From a Decision of the Board of School 
Directors of the Ellwood City Area 
School District, 

Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. 

In the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 133—Filed March 18, 
1960 


Facts: On November 17, 1959, 
Donald Taylor was employed as a 
permanent professional employe. On 
November 18, 1959, Mr. Taylor sub- 
mitted his written resignation to the 
president of the school board. Prior 
to a special meeting of the Board 
held on November 30, 1959, to con- 
sider this resignation, Mr. Taylor 
submitted a written notice to the 
effect that he was withdrawing his 
resignation. His resignation was 
accepted by the Board at the Novem- 
ber 30th meeting despite the at- 
tempted withdrawal. 

IssuE: Did the action by the Board 
constitute an unlawful dismissal? 
HELD: When a permanent profes- 
sional employe deems the action of a 
School Board dismissing him as un- 
lawful, the Board has a duty to grant 
him a hearing. 

Discussion: The above holding is 
true whether the employe demands a 
hearing or not. The questions of 
whether the employment of Mr. 
Taylor had been terminated, whether 
the resignation was validly with- 
drawn, and if validly withdrawn, 
whether the Board's action consti- 
tuted an unlawful dismissal were all 
questions which an employe claiming 
an unlawful dismissal is entitled to 
have aired at a _ public hearing. 
The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion reasoned in its opinion that, 
“Although Section 1121 of the Code 
as amended, 24 P.S. 11-1121, does 
provide for the termination of the 
employment of a professional em- 
ploye by means of a resignation, this 
action can only be taken in strict 
compliance with the provisions of the 
Code.’ Where a permanent pro- 
fessional employe disputes that com- 
pliance, he is entitled to proper 
notification and a hearing to de- 
termine the lawfulness of the dis- 
missal. 


Appeal of PETER EVANCHO 


From a Decision of the Board of 


School Directors of the School District 
of the Township of Foster 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. 

In the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 134—Filed June 17, 
1960 


Facts: Peter Evancho, a_profes- 
sional employe of the Foster Town- 
ship School District, was dismissed 
after several hearings on the basis of 
the following incidents: Hitting a 
fellow school teacher in the eye at 
Kingston High School during a 
County Institute; physically as- 
saulting a fifteen year old pupil at a 
farm, charging the boy with stealing 
the lunches of fellow pupils; assault- 
ing a constable at the school building 
when the constable attempted to 
arrest him for a minor parking viola- 
tion; presenting medical excuses in- 
consistent with his whereabouts for 
several absences; ignoring the in- 
structions of his supervising principal 
by changing a teaching assignment 
without permission and in failing to 
participate actively in a fire extin- 
guisher demonstration as requested 
by his superior. 

IssuE: Did the acts described above 
constitute immorality, intemperance, 
incompetency, and persistent negli- 
gence thereby justifying the termina- 
tion of Mr. Evancho’s contract? 
HELb: Yes. 

Discussion: In its Opinion the De- 
partment of Public Instruction de- 
fines the ground for dismissal as used 
in the School Code. Intemperance is 
defined in the Opinion as a “want of 
moderation or restraint. . nor need 
intemperance be confined strictly to 
overindulgence in alcoholic liquors— 
temperance implies moderation, and 
a person may be intemperate in con- 
duct without being an_ alcoholic 
addict.’ In regard to competence, it 
is pointed out that “‘past activities 
are relevant to present fitness.” 
Furthermore, a “Teacher's right to 
teach cannot depend solely upon 
conduct in the schoolroom...As a 
minister's conduct outside of the 
church is a matter of concern to his 
parishioners so is the conduct of a 
teacher outside the schoolroom a 
matter of concern to the school 
authorities.’ In further explaining 
the meaning of incompetency, it was 
pointed out that “‘incompetency as a 
cause for dismissal is to be given a 
broad meaning and need not be 





based solely on an_ unsatisfactory 
rating.” 

In examining the meaning of im- 
morality, the Opinion sets up as a 
standard, “. . .such a course of con- 
duct as offends the morals of the 
community and is a bad example 
to the youth whose ideals a teacher 
is supposed to foster and elevate.” 
Procuring statements from two doc- 
tors and a dentist that he was ill on 
certain days when in reality he was 
engaged in activities of his own con- 
stituted a deviation from that stand- 
ard. 

Finally, wilful and persistent negli- 
gence is defined in the following 
manner: “.. .when a teacher know- 
ingly persists in not carrying out a 
series of minor duties, then the con- 
duct of that teacher is no longer to 
be considered insignificant, but it 
amounts to wilful and_ persistent 
neglect.’ 


Exceptional Children 
Conference at Baltimore 


Teachers of the gifted and handi- 
capped will meet in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, November 9-12, to discuss 
“Our Changing World: Implications 
for the Exceptional Child and his 
Teacher.’ Sponsoring this Eastern 
Fall Regional are the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, a Department of 
the NEA, and the Maryland State 
Federation of the CEC. 

For further information, contact 
CEC headquarters in Washington, 
me. 

For reservations, write to the 
Southern Hotel, Light and Redwood 
Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 


National Library Week 


The week of April 16-22 has been 
designated for the celebration of Na- 
tional Library Week in 1961. This 
will mark the fourth observance of 
the event, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Book Committee, Inc., in 
cooperation with the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The address of National Library 
Week is 24 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. 

alien: 
Full Circle: Good judgment comes 


from experience and experience comes 
from poor judgment. 


—Advertisers’ Digest, Rudisill & Co., 


Inc. 
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Should a gifted child 
Srow up to be a housewife? 


| Semen experts estimate that the gift of high in- 
4 telligence is bestowed upon only | out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 

Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
maxe full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 
But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 

If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 





This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her family’s life. 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 

The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families... 


S@eH GreeEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson C ompany 
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NEA Convention, from page 15 


During the week there were meet- 
ings of the 25 NEA Departments, 20 
committees, five commissions, and the 
National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement. 

Each day during Convention, thou- 
sands of delegates and visitors 
thronged the exhibition hall. There 
they saw a variety of teaching aids 
in the booths of 145 firms. 


NEA'S New Films 


Four NEA films were shown on 
Monday evening. These were “Watch 
Out for Ollie,” the new NEA annual 
film for 1961; “The Big Classroom” ; 
“How Good Are Our Schools—Doctor 
Conant Reports,” and “Yours in 
Good Health,” a film produced by 
the NEA International Relations 
Committee and Unesco. 

Special five-minute tape recorded 
interviews between national and state 
leaders were sent to 247 radio stations 
in eight states, one of which was 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Activities 


Honoring NEA President W. W. 
Eshelman, Pennsylvania hosted a 
reception following the Sunday eve- 
ning general session in the Galeria 
Room of the Biltmore Hotel. Several 
hundred Pennsylvanians with as many 
hundreds of their friends from other 
states enjoyed this festive event. 
In the receiving line with President 
and Mrs. Eshelman were PSEA 
President Boyd, Doctor and Mrs. 
Addleman, and the NEA State Di- 
rectors from Pennsylvania. 

On Monday morning preceding the 
state delegation meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania delegates joined in a breakfast 
in the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

Appearing at both the reception 
and breakfast were the candidates 
for NEA’s major offices. 


aol 
The “silly question” is the first inti- 
mation of some totally new develop- 


ment. 
—Allfred North Whitehead 
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Yours. . . for the Asking 


This column is prepared just to help you 
secure quickly and easily material for 
personal or professional use. You may 
order any number of the items listed below 
by using the coupon at the end of the col- 
umn. Be the first in your school to use the 
new material. 

1. Sampces of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters. (Mu- 
tual Aids) 

2. BrocHureE on rubber stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers to 4th 
grade. (Summit Industries) 

3. LEATHERCRAFT CaTALoG, 112 pages. 
Leather, kits, tools, supplies, teaching 
aids, instruction. Movies available 
free of charge from Tandy Managers in 
96 stores nationwide. (Tandy Leather 


4. LITERATURE with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

7. Brocuure of sample gift tie ribbon and 
gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to 
earn money for group activities. 
(Ideal Gift Tie) 

8. HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL 
HyGIENE. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level: 
(a) “You're a Young Lady Now” for 


9a. 


23: 


27. 


30. 


o5 2 


36. 


irls 9 to 11; 

ours” for girls 12 and over. 
these helpful new teaching aids; 
(c) A Practical Guide for Teaching 
Menstrual Hygiene; (d) Menstrual 
Physiology Chart: (e) product demon- 
stration kit. (For teachers of 4th ,5th, 
and 6th grade.) See ad in this issue for 
ordering the Walt Disney production, 
“The Story of Menstruation,” and 
the above educational material. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Educational Dept.) 
How To CatTcH A CoLpb, a 10 minute 
sound and color film, teaches young- 
sters cold prevention in ten minutes of 
Walt Disney fun. Available free 
(except for return postage) on short 
term loan. 
. Set of 6 color posters, featuring high- 

lights of the film. 


(b) “Very Personally 
Plus 


. Special teaching aid for grades 2, 3, 


and 4—"*] Promise Common Sense," a 
health pledge for the children to sign 
and keep. Indicate quantity. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp., Educational Dept.) 
TraveL AT Its Best. Booklet de- 
scribes 27 specialized tours for teach- 
ers, with academic credit (in Europe, 
South America, Around the World). 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

Sweet Set-Up Funp RalsING PLAN. 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 
dents or school groups to raise money 
for band uniforms, instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, etc., with sale of 
pecan candies in boxes personalized 
with picture of school group. (Stuckey’s, 
Inc.) 

LiGHT AND SIGHT. Teaching Aid 
Programs for elementary grades and 
high schools. Includes teachers’ guide 
books, students’ booklets, visual aids. 
(Better Light Better Sight Bureau) 
Fotpers and Samp es of bulletin 
board materials and teaching aids. 
(Midwest Publishing Co.) 

Grapvep CaTaLoc of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
schools libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 


Music FoR Every CuiLp. Folder on 
harmony band instruments for three- 
part music from first grade on. Also 
information on the two-octave Sym- 
phonet. (Handy Folio Music Co.) 
SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plans for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 
ALPHABET SEAT CHARTS AND HAND- 
WRITING ReEcorD. A 4-page chart- 
booklet including cursive and manu- 
script alphabet charts and record for 
checking pupil's progress. (Noble & 
Noble) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


where more than one copy is available. 
ilk ji 3. . 7 
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Democratic Educational Theory. 276 pp. 
Ernest E. Bayles. Harper. $4.75 

The author says that this book attempts 
“to work out the logical consequences of 
our assumed national democratic com- 
mitment in terms of an educational pro- 
gram.’ The book outlines what ought to be 
the major tenets of a genuinely democratic 
schooling. Such a program would require 
three qualities: comprehensiveness, co- 
herence, and practicality. The style of the 
book is reflective. In each chapter a prob- 
lem is raised which is thought through to a 
solution. There is a carefully selected 
bibliography. 
American Education. Revised. Emma Rein- 

hardt. 459 pp. Illus. Harper. $5 

For use as a first course in education and 
for teachers in service, this book has been 
reorganized around four topics: Teaching 
as a Profession, Culture and Education, The 
Educational Ladder, Administration and 
Finance. A. chapter has been added on 
Education beyond the High School. There 
are chapter summaries, questions and exer- 
cises, and bibliographies. In addition, lists 
of audio-visual materials and photographs 
have been added. 


A Practical Introduction to Measurement and 
Evaluation. . H. Remmers, N. L. 
Gage, and J. F. Rummel. 384 pp. 
Harper. $4.75 

This book discusses the purposes and 
methods of the developing and administering 
of a single test and of a whole school testing 
program; of interpreting test scores; of 
marking and reporting, and of measure- 
ment of interests, attitudes, and adjust- 
ment. It presents sample minimum testing 

a from kindergarten through high 

school. 


Pennsylvania's Best. A.H. Carstens. 328 pp. 
Illus. Kurtz Bros. 

“Pennsylvania's Best’’ is a story of 
Pennsylvania from before the time of 
William Penn up to the present. Since 
Pennsylvania's greatness is not alone due 
to her historic past or her magnificent 
scenery, outstanding commercial attrac- 
tions, communities, as well as individuals, 
are included in this book. 


Student Teaching in a Secondary School. 
224 pp. Thomas J. Brown. Guiding a 
Student Teacher. Teacher's Manual. 72 
pp. Harper. Paper back, $3.75 

This text outlines the purposes and 
nature of student teaching, including a de- 
tailed account of appropriate attitudes and 
actions and some typical experiences of dif- 
ferent student teachers. It explains how to 
meet the problem of class control, both 
from the standpoint of power and authority, 
and of effective methods and understanding. 

Finally, the book suggests the best ways 

of acquiring a suitable position. Included 

in the text is the manual for guiding a 


student teacher. 
Careers in Education. Richard Wynn. 
pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill 

This book talks about choosing a career; 
the development, status, and problems of 
the teaching profession; the role of the 
teacher in American society; people's 
reasons for teaching; characteristics of 
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teachers and teaching; employment oppor- 
tunities in education; salaries and other 
benefits; personal qualifications and educa- 
tion needed for teaching, and various sources 
of help. An attempt has been made to pre- 
sent an honest and frank description of the 
satisfactions and the frustrations, the ad- 
venture and the distress, the strengths 
and the shortcomings of the profession. 

The Mentally Retarded Child and His Parent. 
Stella Stillson Slaughter. 196 pp. 
Harper. $3.75 

The author offers advice on acceptance 
by parents of their child's retardation. She 
reviews signs, symptoms, causes and 
treatments, psychological tests, and the 
pros and cons of possible outside placement 
of the child. She discusses the mentally 
retarded child in relation to other children 
in the family, the neighborhood, and per- 
haps in the community. The book also 
offers information about the education, 
formal and informal, that only a parent can 
give. 

Business Management of Local School Sys- 
tems. S.J. Knezevich and J. G. Fowlkes. 
328 pp. Illus. Harper. $9 

Topics included are accounting for re- 
ceipts and expenditures, auditing, cost 
analysis, insurance, property management, 
management of indebtedness, purchasing 
financial reporting, salary scheduling and 
payroll administration, accounting for stu- 
dent body activities, and managing school 
transportation and food services. Special 
helps are included for the student with no 
knowledge of business terminology. 

Scientific Basis for World Civilization. L. J. 
Baranski. 654 pp. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $7.50 

This work is an attempt to bring to- 
gether much of the recent work in the 

physical, biological, and social sciences in a 

coherent synthesis. The author presents 

his findings as a new basic unitary field 
which is held to underlie the whole universe. 

The book is dedicated to the nuclear age and 

its peoples. It develops a new image of 

man from the norms and values of the new 
emerging world-science view; this is the 
unitary man of the nuclear age. 

Providing for Individual Differences in the 
Elementary School. Norma E. Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. 284 pp. _ Illus. 
Prentice-Hall. $6.65 

Techniques for discovering differences 
among learners are given the elementary 
school teacher in this book. It includes all 
phases of the elementary school program 
and covers all the major subjects. Each 
chapter has been written by a specialist in 
the field who has had firsthand experience 
in working with children and the teachers 
of children. The chapters on art, music, the 
language arts, the social studies, science, and 
arithmetic are the work of separate con- 
tributors. The editors wrote the general 
chapters on studying the individual and 
adapting the program and procedures of 
the elementary school to provide for dif- 
ferences. 

Financing Public Schools in the United 
States. Revised Edition. A. J. Burke. 
694 pp. Harper 

The revised edition of this book which 


provides background for determining policy 
and practice in the financing of public 
schools has been brought up-to-date in Part 
One, Two, and Three. A section of Part 
Four on the details of operational finance 
has been omitted. Part Five has been 
added. This deals with the major policy 
issues and technical problems of federal and 
state school finance. The last part is written 
for advanced students of the subject who 
are concerned with influencing the direction 
of federal and state policy or with finding 
solutions to the many unsolved or im- 
perfectly solved technical problems. 


Destination Teaching. B. E. Blanchard. 80 
pp. Pageant Press. $2.50 

With incisive perception and humor, the 
author examines the whole complex of the 
teacher-student, teacher-administrator, 
teacher-parent relationship and demon- 
strates how these relations dominate and 
often obscure the true business of education. 
A chapter on the teacher's contract is in- 
cluded. The author's portraits of the 
people one is likely to meet in the principal's 
office, the faculty lounge, and the board 
meeting are often hilarious. 


How to Tell the School Story. L. W. 


Kindred, Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
512 pp. Illus. 


versity, and Associates. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Doctor Kindred and his associates have 
developed a handbook which covers prac- 
tices for interpreting public education and 
promoting cooperation between the public 
and the schools. The book shows how to 
plan, gather, write, and edit news stories; 
how to build a favorable press relationship, 
how to use a motion picture, how to say it 
with pictures and other phases of the graphic 
arts, how to prepare an article for printing 
and understand typography, how to go on 
the air, and how to do an effective job of 
public speaking. The book also deals with 
the problem of creating avenues through 
which the general public can make its 
needs, concerns, and opinions of the 
schools known. 


Curriculum Development in the Elementary 
School. W.R. Rucker. 426 pp. Illus. 
Harper. $5 

This pattern for elementary school cur- 

riculum design contains three parts. In 
the first on the design of the curriculum, fac- 
tors which come to bear on the educational 
process are organized and harmonized into 
a plan for action. Part II deals with de- 
scriptions and a full analysis of the cur- 
riculum in the better elementary schools 
of today. Part III shows how to improve 
the curriculum and promote the processes 
of orderly curriculum change. This is 
directed primarily to in-service teachers 
and administrative. personnel. The text 
stresses the necessity for conditioning 
all methodology in a unified program. It 
discusses the way basic skills are taught or 
the way children come into contact with 
subject matter in any area within the larger 
curriculum process and describes a demo- 
cratic process that does not reduce in- 
dividual performance to mediocrity but 
exalts the uniqueness of the individual. 


Here Is My Harvest. Wendell T. Card. 
Illus. Exposition Press, Inc. 2 
These essays about the author's 
friends and neighbors and the rural Pennsyl- 
vania region where he has lived for more 
than half a century have the folksiness of a 
prose James Whitcomb Riley, something of 
the quality of David Grayson’s “Ad- 
ventures in Contentment,” and—particu- 
larly in those dealing with nature—more 
than an echo of Thoreau. Mr. Card writes 
of some examples of courage and greatness 
and about such varied characters as the 
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preacher, the woodsman, and Doc Bates, 
the vet, who sold a healing salve that (at 
least according to oldsters) “was a sure 
cure for almost any ailment of man or 
beast.” He writes of sunshine playing on 
goldenrod, of the human sunshine that is 
the little child, of the singing of bees, and 
of many things and places which have en- 
riched his life. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed are: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston 20, 

Mass. 

Exposition avg Inc., 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 

16, NYY. 


Kurtz Bros., 


386 Fourth Ave., 
33rd St., New York 


Clearfield 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., 

NY 


330 W. 42nd 
New York 3, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. Y. 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York: 3, NU Y.: 
CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS.  L. 
IX. Wechsler, Martin Blum, Sidney 
Friedman. Paper back. $1.95 ~ 

Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, 
cago 39, IIl.: 
CowsBoy SAM AND THE AIRPLANE. Third 
Reader. $1.96. CowBoy SAM AND Bic 
Birt. Preprimer. $1.52. Edna W. 
Chandler; WHat Is A PLANT. Grades 
1-4. Wuat Isa Birp. Grades 2-5. Gene 
Darby. Wuat Is LicHt. Grades 4-8 
T. W. Munch. Wuart Is a MaAcHINE. 
Grades 4-8. B. J. Syrocki; $1.60 each; 
WHERE THE OHIO FLows. 4th Grade. 
George Crout and Edith S. McCall. 
$2.88 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.: Anchor Books, 
paper back—Horns, Strincs, & HAr- 
MONY. Arthur H. Benade. THE ReEst- 
Less Atom. Alfred Romer. Science 
Study Series, S11 and S12. $0.95 each 
Dolphin, paper back—NorTHANGER AB- 
BEY and PERSUASION. Jane Austen. 
$1.45 

her & Bros., 
i6, N. Y 
EFFECTIVE LivINc. 
Paper back, $3.75 

Greenwich Book oe 
New York 17, ae 
LITTLE Twrtacy 
H. Schultz. $1.95 
THE Story OF SAMMY Loo. 
$1.95 
REVOLT FOR DEMOCRACY. 
$1.95 

D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
JUNtorR ENGLISH IN ACTION. 7th Edition. 
Grades 7 and 8, $3.48 each. Teacher's 
Edition for 7 and 8, $3.48 each. Grade 9 
and Teacher's Edition for 9, $3.60. J.C. 
Tressler, H. I. Christ, Marguerite Shel- 
madine, Muriel M. Paige 
La ILUSTRE FREGONA. Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra. Paper back, $0.90 
MARIANA PINEDA. Federico G. Lorca. 
$2.25 
Primo Corso D'ITALIANo. J. L. 
$4.00 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
St., New York 36, N. Y.: 
THE CHALLENGE OF Democracy. T. D. 


Chi- 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Lois S. Murray. 
489 Fifth Ave., 
TWINKLETOE. Arthur 
Clara Hess. 
Albert Nulli. 


285 Columbus Ave., 


Russo. 


330 W. 42nd 
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Blaich and J. C. Baumgartner. $5.96 
Your LaNnGuaGe. Book 5. Lou La- 
Brant, W. G. Leary, D. A. Bird, Mar- 
garet Painter. $4.28 
Gregg Publishing Division—TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. V. A. 
Musselman and J. M. Hanna. $6.00; 
Workbook for JUNIOR HIGH TypINc. 
Cook, Morrison, Trytten, Whale. $1.12; 
TypinG MAILABLE LetTERS. Liles, Bren- 
del, Krause. $1.84 
David McKay Co., Inc., 40th St., 
New York, 18, N. Y.: 
A TEACHER SPEAKS. 
$3.95 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum 
Creek Drive; Columbus 16, Ohio: 
UsING THE Lisrary. Mary T. Zimmer- 
man, Martha G. Petrucci, Joan Mathy. 
Paper back, $0.60 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
LDN ee 
CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. 2nd Edition. Robert 
Beck, Walter Cook, and Nolan Kearney. 
$7.25 
WorpbD FINDER. Gib- 
son. $1.44 
et regs 
New York 16, 
Ei NERGIES OF THE 
Fritz. $4.75 
HysterRta REFLEX AND INSTINCT. 
Kretschmer. $4.75 
THe List METHOD OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
Elizabeth Sher and others. $7.50 
A STRUCTURE OF SCIENCE. J. H. Simons. 
$4.75 
Ronald Press Co., New York 
105N-Y 5s 
ScHooL Foop CEntTErRS. N. L. 
$0.50 
Chicago, IIl.: 


and Ruth D. Heckler. 

University of Chicago Press, 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion—THE DyNaAMIcs OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
Groups. Part II. RETHINKING SCIENCE 
EpucaTion. Part I. 59th Yearbook. 
Paper back, $3.75 each 

D. Van Nosirand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N. J.: 
SUPPLEMENTARY UNITS IN CONTEMPOR- 
ARY ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY ALGE- 
BRA. Paper back, $1.00 

World Book Co., Tarry:own-on-Hudson, 
New York: 
Worp-ANaAcysis Practice. D. D. Dur- 
rell and others. Intermediate levels A, 
B, C. $2.40 per package of 30 cards 
Tests, TEACHER'S MANUAL, and Work- 
Book for Men and Nations: A World 
History. J. M. Peoples and Alice J. 
Scott 


119 W. 


Philip Marson. 


Anderson, Straub, 


15 East 40th 


Inc., 
ae 


at NIVERSE. Eugene 


Ernst 


15 E. 26th St., 


George 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence, 
Helen M. Brennan, chairman, met 
March 11 and 12 and May 6 and 7. 
Representatives of Districts reported 
on ERC activities in their areas and 
on requests for materials concerning 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence. 

A subcommittee reported on the 
completion of a revision of the ERC 
Handkook. 

At the May meeting, A. G. 
Breidenstine, dean of State College, 
Millersville, spoke to the group on 
some areas of quality teaching. 

—M. EL1zABETH MATTHEWS, 

Secretary 


July 23. 


Student PS9EA-PFTA 


The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee met May 6 and 7 with Harold 
Benda, chairman, presiding. The 
Committee reviewed the Student 
PSEA and PFTA Conventions and 
started plans for the 1961 Conven- 
tions of these groups. 

Subcommittees reported on Dis- 
trict Reorganization, on the Student 
PSEA Guide, and on the Filmstrip. 
Plans were made for the Allenberry 
Conference of Student PSEA Lead- 
ers—Lucy A. VALERO, Secretary 


Local Branches 


At its meeting on March 25, 26 
the Committee on Local Branches, 
Raymond L. Dunlap, chairman, con- 
sidered the annual report form, the 
Penn Hall Workshop, and an issue 
of This Is How We Did It. At its 
meeting on April 22 and 23 the com- 
mittee devoted most of its time to 
Penn Hall plans. A _ pre-workshop 
meeting of leadership teams and 
consultants was held June 3-4. 

—HErRBERT P. LAUTERBACH, 

Acting Secretary 


Public Relations 


Subcommittees of the Committee 
on Public Relations met April 29 and 
a meeting of the full committee fol- 
lowed on April 30. Jane Walker 
presided while the reports of the sub- 
committees were made: Workshop, 
workbook, scholarship list, budget, 
functions and objectives. 

—FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER, 

Acting Secretary 


Utilization of Teacher Time 


The Committee on Utilization of 
Teacher Time, Dorothy Harpster, 
chairman, met on April | and 2 and 
The Committee is organiz- 
ing the results of its questionnaire 
on the utilization of teacher time 
for publication—Mrs. Masev B. 
BARKMAN, Recorder 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
Clara E. Cockerille, chairman, met 
May 13 and 14. The Commission 
will hold District TEPS conferences 
in the fall of 1960—EuGENE P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 
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The Brundage “Fund Raising” Program is used by schools, 

churches, PTA’s and other organizations to raise extra money. 

It’s so easy too. 
ce i ai 3 J] wer The unique, newly designed Brundage assortments of Christmas 
id i*> 4a 7 cards and exquisite name-imprinted Christmas cards, colorful 
- & ; hw. bet 2 q : gift wrappings and gift items are so appealing and so reasonably 
er ff Teco 9 p priced that friends and neighbors will want several boxes. Make 
. . VV i 2 ; F up to 100% profit. No experience is needed and it’s a lot of fun. 
; et : Take advantage of the huge demand in your area. 
. FREE individual and class record system. Special credit plan. 
ry Send for actual samples and full particulars TODAY. On approval 

— no obligation. 

Serving the Schools, PTA’s and Churches of the 
Midwest since 1927. 
IVA E. BRUNDAGE & SONS 
of ..4600 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 4, Mich. Phone: TExas 4-8150 
a d Mail This Coupon Today! 
iz- i 
ire & ” j IVA E. BRUNDAGE & SON 
ne : a. 4600 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 4, Mich. 
B. Send actual samples on approval plus details on the big 
Art Linkletter contest. This places us under no obligation. 
thee GROUP NAME 
Art Linkletter says: “Take my 
word for it—you can earn all ADVISOR 

l - the extra money you need 
u with these Art Linkletter SCHOOL 
ds, 3 “Favorite Selections” 
et Nga WIN A TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD AND ADDRESS 
on % A DAY WITH ART LINKLETTER city STATE 
Ses 77% Mail coupon for full particulars 
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CLarA E. COCKERILLE has joined 
the staff of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, as professor of 
education and psychology. Miss 
Cockerille has served as assistant 
superintendent of Armstrong County 
schools for nine years. 

JOSEPH ZIPPER, former professor of 
education at Gannon College and 
assistant superintendent in Erie, is 
the new superintendent of schools of 
Erie. He succeeds John M. Hickey 
who retired in the spring. 

Harry K. MILLER, JR., has been 
elected president of Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, to succeed Blake 
Tewksbury. Doctor Miller, a native 
of Hummelstown, has been serving as 
assistant to the president of Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. ° 
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lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 
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E. IsABELLA McC.Lure, guidance 
specialist, NDEA, in the Department 
of Public Instruction, has accepted 
the position of assistant professor of 
education at Thiel College. 

Cuarces H. Boenum, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was 
awarded the distinguished service 
medal for 1959-60 for outstanding 
service to the community by the 
American Legion's Department of 
Pennsylvania at its convention in 
Philadelphia in July. The award 
was specifically for the introduction 
of the study of Communism in 
Pennsylvania schools, a move backed 
by the American Legion. 
Boehm was also hailed for a new 
course for twelfth graders beginning 
this fall—a comparative study of 
democracy and Communism. 

DaviD ROBERTSON, New Cumber- 
land elementary principal, has been 
named supervising principal of the 
borough school system. He will re- 
place Charles W. Gemmill, New 
Cumberland associate superintend- 
ent, who retired. The new principal 
will supervise the New Cumberland 
Junior High School and elementary 
schools. 

RopNEY N. TOLBERT, principal of 
Highland elementary school, West 
Shore Joint, succeeds David Robert- 
son as New Cumberland’s elementary 
principal. 

EtmMer D. KLINE, formerly with 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, has accepted the position of 
director of education at the Youth 
Development Center, Canonsburg. 

WicuiaM P. MILLER, administrator 
of the Canon-McMillan Joint school 
district in Washington County, has 
resigned his position to teach in 
Muskingum College, Ohio. 

JAMES GEMMELL, professor of eco- 
nomics and education, Pennsylvania 
State University, has been appointed 
president of State College, Clarion, 
by Governor Lawrence. 

Francis J. DoLAN of Coaldale has 
been elected superintendent of Lans- 
ford school district to succeed John 
E. Lauer who retired at the end of 
the 1959-60 school year 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Doctor ) 


JOHN P. SCHAEFER has been named 
associate superintendent in charge of 
staff operations in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. Doctor Schaefer has 
been serving as director of personnel 
since July of 1958. 

Epwin L.. Rumer of York has been 
named State director of vocational 
education to succeed Robert A. 
Mellman who resigned recently. Doc- 
tor Rumpf will also hold the post of 
director of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Administration in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

T. NoeEv STERN of Camp Hill has 
been elected to the presidency of 
State College, West Chester. He has 
been director of research and statistics 
for the State Department of Revenue. 
Doctor Stern succeeds Charles S. 
Swope who died last year. . 

James Davis, veteran high school 
physics and chemistry teacher, has 
been appointed principal of Mechan- 
icsburg Junior High School. 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC | 


You Can Give Them a Chance 


| SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet, with music desk | 

| stand and three 50c books of_music_______$1.50 

| HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.75 value) | 

i 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee 6, Wis. | 





4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 
facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 
f economics, (4) industrial arts. 
oO Sent without cost to teachers in 
io areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
Li ht utility sponsor. For free kit, 
gq write: Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau, Dept. ‘STM, P. O. Box 1647, Grand 

| Central S:a., New York 17, N. Y. 








GET 50 .00 AND MORE 
R 

Paeepenced IN SPARETIME! 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Write today! Ruth Elliott will send everything you need to sta 


Christmas; everyday cards, wraps, gift items. It costs nothing to try 
ELLIOTT GREETING CARD CO. 
514 RIDGE ST. @ ELYRIA, OHIO 


Me CUT-OUT LETTERS ™ 
fo} molt) -9-¥:) 6 Mote) me) 1 4:mor-V 4') ley V 19) 


$1.25 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers per 
set; 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. Red, 
black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only one color 
& size per set. Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order 
by mail or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 406 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














= ot wey 
IMARKS OF MERIT 
4 PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
1 WITH RUBBER STAMPS... 

H encourages pupils’ pride, desire to improve 
{ 

i 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Excellent 


INDUSTRIES 


Highland Park, Ill 


SUMMIT 


P. O. BOX 607 
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ROBERT A. MELLMAN, director of 
curriculum administration and vo- 
cational education, Department of 
Public Instruction, has resigned his 
position to become associate superin- 
tendent of schools for the Dallas 
Unionschool district, Luzerne County. 


CHARLES W. TwINING, a teacher in 
Frankford High School, has been 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association for 1960-61. 
He succeeds Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, 
a member of the PSEA Commission 
on Ethics, Rights, and Competence. 


H. Vicror Cresty is the new 
principal of the Lower Dauphin 
Joint Schools junior-senior high school 
Mr. Cresty, a former teacher of 
mathematics in the Freehold, N. J., 
Regional High School, is holding his 
first administrative post 


RicHARD M. GeERDES, who _ has 
taught in elementary schools in 
Harrisburg, is the principal of Foose, 
Webster, and Harris Park schools 
there this year. He succeeds Frank 
R. Kerlin who retired after 46’ years 
of service in schools in this area. 

DonaLp A. Watts, supervising 
principal, Westmont-Upper Yoder 
schools, Johnstown, became superin- 
tendent of Libertyville-Freemont High 
Schools, Libertyville, Illinois, in June 

C. Witt1am Duncan, formerly on 
the staffs of Philadelphia newspapers 
and speaker at Teachers Colleges 
and teachers'institutes, has moved 
to Camden, New Jersey. 

EDINBORO STATE COLLEGE has 
named its new dining room building 
for Carmon Ross, former president 
of the PSEA and of the College. 
The dining room is under construc- 
tion. 

JoHN M. Ruoaps, vice provost of 
Temple University, has been ap- 
pointed vice president for general ad- 
ministration according to an an- 
nouncement by Millard E. Glad- 
felter, Temple president. 

WILLIAM G. Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, received an honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree in May from the 
University of Tennessee in Knox- 
ville. The presentation was made 
during the formal inauguration cere- 
monies of Andrew D. Holt as the 
loth president of the University. 

Eric A. WALKER, president of 
Pennsylvania State University, is the 
new president of the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education. He 
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will serve for the year which began 
in July, 1960. 

Mrs. REBECCASERMIENTODEBACA, 
president of the Teachers College of 
Chiclayo, Peru, spent five weeks at 
the Noss Laboratory school of Cali- 
fornia State College this spring. She 
is participating in a year-long study 
of education in the United States. 

Mary R. RouTH AND JOSEPH N. 


JOHNSON, both of Pittsburgh, have 


been appointed curriculum planning 
specialists in the State Department 
of Public Instruction. 


RUTH WASSER, social studies teach- 
er at Ridley Township, becomes a 
full-time guidance counselor this year. 
She will assist Anthony Mannino and 
Ada MacDonald, guidance directors 
for the Senior High School. 


MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


9 OB 


Vegetable regulars star in new role as 
children stamp out imaginative and 
decorative designs on colorful paper. 
It's fun to produce prints with blocks 
cut from potatoes and carrots and to 
see what patterns can be had with the 
cross sections—also with arcs of 
celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric 
circles of onion halves. 

Use tempera or powdered paint, 
mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
with a paint or paste brush to vege- 
table “block.” Keep vegetable dry. 
Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
paint dry before adding another color. 
Prints make pictures for child’s 
room, book covers, gift wrapping 
paper, greeting cards, etc. 

Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 
carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
and carved potato and carrot make design. 


ew HORIZOn, 
wn a suggestion Ss 
we hope proves helpful 





Slice vegetable; cut design. 
Blot excess moisture and 
let stand half hour to dry. 


Mix tempera or powdered 
paint to a consistency of 
cream; apply to the design. 


Place paper upon pad of 
newspaper. Press design to 
paper; hold firmly; remove. 


Enjoy the 


> lively, satisfying flavor 
_—~ of Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. 
_—— And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 
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SAMUEL J. JOHNSON of Philadel- 
phia has been appointed guidance 
specialist with the Bureau of Special 
Services for Pupils. The position was 
newly created in the Bureau of 
Special Services for Pupils in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction under 
provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

Mrs. FRANCES BLEssING of Scott 
Senior High School, Coatesville, who 
is gerieral membership chairman for 
the Eastern Business Teachers As- 


sociation, announces that the total 
membership for 1959-60 was 3,714. 

Ross W. Watts, former assistant 
principal of the Spring Ford Joint 
Junior High School, Royersford, is the 
new principal of the Palmyra Area 
Junior-Senior High School. 

EpwIN Hopce, Jr., president of 
the Board of Trustees of Thiel Col- 
lege, has announced that PuHivip I. 
MITTERLING will serve as acting 
president of the College until a suc- 
cessor to Fredric B. Irvin is named. 





to 9.1. 


WORLD 
BOOK 
COMPANY 





METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


point the way toward 
more effective instruction 
because they dependably identify pupils who nzed help 


in specific subject areas. Five subject-matter- 
oriented batteries are correlated to yield com- 
parable results at all levels from Grades 1.6 


Metropolitan’s Class Analysis Chart can facili- 
tate analysis of your pupils’ mastery of essential 
skills and information. Write for information. 


Hand- and machine-scorable editions are available. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 


R. Donald Haverstick and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania Representatives 
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JOSEPH X. PARENTE, 





L. B. Morris was elected super- 
vising principal of Jim Thorpe Area 
Joint schools in Carbon County 
Mr. Morris succeeds T. O. Mitman. 
who retired. Mr. Morris is suc- 
ceeded as high school principal by 
R. F. Duss. He has been associated 
with the Jim Thorpe schools (former- 
ly Mauch Chunk) since 1930 and 
served as acting principal of Jim 
Thorpe High School for several years 
in the 1950's. 

JOHN FREDERICK, former football! 
coach, has been elected principal of 
Mechanicsburg High School. He 
succeeds Carl L. Graham who re- 
signed to attend Columbia University 
in order to obtain his doctor's degree 
CHARLES SHIELDS has been elected | 
to the newly created post of assistant 
superintendent of Mechanicsburg 
schools. 

CHARLES E. BEck, sixth grade 


| teacher of Folsom elementary school, 


is now the principal of Woodlyn 
elementary school in Ridley Town- 
ship. He succeeds Sylvester P 
Koelle, retired. 

W. Lee VorRLAGE, a_ business 
teacher in New Kensington High 
School, has been appointed adminis- 
trative assistant to the superintend- 
ent in New Kensington. 


Necrology 


teacher in 
Rittenhouse Junior High School, 
Norristown, for 16 years, April 5 

THoMAS HINKLE, retired superin- 
tendent of Hazleton schools, April 


_ Mrs. MaBet D. GEHMAN, 92, teacher 


in Norristown school system before 
her retirement 30 years ago, April 
14 

PauL Burns MECHLIN, chairman of 
the mathematics department at | 
Indiana Joint High School for 33 
years, April 27 

Mrs. Mary M. JourDET, teacher of 
English in Corry Area High School, 
May 14 


| Mrs. Ciara B. SpRINGER, principal 


of McClellan school, Pleasant Hills, 
Allegheny County, April 6 

Mrs. RHEA Davis, teacher at Barton 
elementary school, Philadelphia, 
until her retirement in 1949, April 7 

Amy C. GrIFFITH, teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for 40 years 
before her retirement March |, 
April 10 

PAULINE PFEFFERMAN, teacher in 
Walnut Street school, McKeesport, 
July 15 
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RosE M. PETERSON, former 


Mars 
West Homestead, Allegheny 
County, teacher, April | | 


Luru A. Irvine, Mars, retired, 
teacher for 45 years, 30 of which 
were in Etna elementary schools, 
\pril 11] 

\{aARCELLA A. BoyL_e, art teacher at 
Dilworth school, Pittsburgh, April 
20 

WiLt EARHART, 89, director of musi- 
cal education in Pittsburgh public 
schools for 30 years before his re- 
tirement in 1940, April 24 

\IARGARET |. JEFFERS, 81, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools before her 
retirement about 15 years ago, 
\pril 24 

OvivE B. CaLpDwELL, 89, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools for 44 years 
until 1937, April 

Mrs. NELLIE SHUMAKER ZIMBER, 
teacher in first grade, Bellevue 
school, Pittsburgh, April 28 

Mary E. LaAFFERTy, teacher at 
Jones Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, for 25 years prior to her 
retirement in 1953, April 28 

ANNA LEE HERRON, former teacher 
in Allegheny County, May 3 

Ipa B. Cook, 87, Pittsburgh, teacher 
for 43 years mostly in Allentown 
before her retirement in 1944, 
May 3 

Irs. ANDREw W. SmiITH, head of the 
home economics department in 
Lower Merion Senior High School 
who retired in 1937, May 8 

Mrs. HANNAH WINTER’ KOOSER, 
former teacher in Norwin High 
School, Irwin, May 17 

Mrs. EsTHER BICKER POSTGATE, 
teacher in Snowden Township, 
Allegheny County, May 17 

JANE A. NuGeENntT, 80, teacher in 
Thaddeus Stevens public school, 
Philadelphia, from 1911 until her 
retirement in 1946, May 18 

SARAH MADELINE BRODERICK, 
teacher in Frick elementary school, 
Pittsburgh, May 22 

Isaac D. App, Elizabethville, super- 
intendent of Dauphin County 
schools from 1922 to 1954, May 21 

\ikTOR LOWENFELD, professor and 
head of art education at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, May 25 

CLARENCE H. CarBAck, principal of 
lheodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, for 27 years 
before his retirement in 1952, 
May 27 

ARTHUR Ray DEIBLER, 8), Valley 
View, retired teacher, May 30 

\trs. Ottve C. Pepper, teacher in 
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WHY JANIE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants 
in the world of adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she uses 
good handwriting practices in a// her 
written work. They insist on neat- 
ness, on legible letter forms, on proper 
spacing and alignment. They keep 
track of Janie’s personal problems, 
month by month. They help her to 
analyze her own handwriting and pro- 
vide her the guidance necessary to 
improve. 


CAN WRITE 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, 
too! They know that educational re- 
search has shown the desirability of 
standardizing instruction of hand- 
writing through the use of a single 
system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each 
child a personal handwriting book 
for ready reference and guidance. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that half 
our states have made exhaustive 
studies of the many systems on the 
market and that one system has been 
approved in over 95% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use its newest edition, the 1960 
Better Handwriting for Everyone. For 
complete information write dept. PJ. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 






NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 IRVING PLACE, 


Nz 
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NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
MATERIALS 


Bulletin Board Bullets Book, $1.35 PP 

Graded Bulletin Board Packets 1.75 PP Name Grade 
Write o free circular, samples and list of other 
materials. 


Midwest Pub. Co., 625 So. 56 St., Lincoln 10, Neb. 














BURTON HOLMES 


Travel ei 2S 35MM 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre . . . Producer-Director, 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. 
SETS OF 50 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
6 page printed script—$12.50 postpaid. 
* Choose from: 
england Round-about London e Austria * 
e@ The Alps e India-Southeast Asia 
e@ Holland e Venice-Daimatian Riviera 
e Enchanting Byways of France 
SETS OF 25 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50 postpaid 
% Choose from: ¢ Northern Italy ¢ Naples 
e Florence e Denmark @ Moorish Spain 


FREE FILE BOX — 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, ™ 


Holds 100 slides 








Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
20 Bartlett Ave., Dept. P, Det., Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide. 


Mich. orders add 3% sates tax 
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18 Free Films on 
the Miracle of 


COTO 


CON 


ae th 

Write for (°° “4 
descriptive \ . 
folder 





These entertaining 
and informative 16 mm. 
films picture the entire range 
of cotton’s amazing versatil- 
ity in fashions and home- 
making for your junior high 
and high school classes. All 
films are available on a free 
loan basis with no brands or 
commercial tie-ins. 
NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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Pittsburgh schools before her re- 
tirement |4 years ago, June | 

THomas B. F. SPANGLER, principal 
of Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, June 4 

ALBERT S. KiITEy, principal of Wil- 
liam Rowen elementary school, 
Philadelphia, June 12 

WILLIAM PENNLoom Is, former teacher 
and recently retired from service 
with the State Department of 
Public Instruction, June 12 

Grace M. Rem, teacher for 30 years 
in West View elementary school, 
Pittsburgh, June 14 

Mrs. Mary C. GRraHaM, 83, former 
West Park district teacher, Pitts- 
burgh, June 25 

J. FRED JONES, superintendent of 
Sunbury schools for the last ten 
years, June 26 

CHARLES A. BAREUTHER, Philadel- 
phia, retired physics instructor, 
July 17 

G. ALFRED KLINE, teacher in South 
Philadelphia High School for 36 
years before his retirement in 
1946, June 12 

A. Marie STEwart, teacher in Can- 
onsburg schools for 39 years, July 8 

FREDERICK BYRON HILDEBRAND, SR., 
88, English teacher in Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, from 1925 
until his retirement in 1940, July 11 

EpcarR J. WILLIAMS, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools from 1916 
until his retirement in 1952, July 
20 

EpDNA G. MISsHLER, Philadelphia, 
teacher for 45 years before her 
retirement in 1959, July 24 

WittiaM H. WELSH, 80, former 
assistant superintendent of Phila- 


delphia schools with 42 years of | 


service in the schools 

MINNIE CARVER, 91, teacher in 
social studies department of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, March 27 

LauRA RussELL, 84, teacher in 
Wright elementary school, Altoona, 
June 22 

WarrEN E. Leso, Central Pennsyl- 
vania music educator, June 16 


James A. HELMAN, mathematics in- | 
structor in Blawnox school, Fox 


Chapel Area schools, Allegheny 
County, June 14 

Mrs. SarRAH A. RuHoap, Grantville, 
former school teacher, June 18 


JOHN RussELL BRACKEN, vice prin- 


cipal, Clairton High School, July 
26, in Switzerland 


(Continued page 48) 
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GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
womens clubs, _etc., 
interested in earning 
45 cents profit on each 
$1 sale of attractive 
Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. Write 
for FREE sample bro- 
chure today. 


IDEAL GIFT TIE 
1133 Main St. Dept. 35-¥ Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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Mocerty 
EXPERIENCE PAPER 


An excellent paper for creative 
expression in early primary grades. 
Size 12” x 18” manila, ruling 1/2’, 
alternate light and heavy lines. 


perience Paper today « «9, S@e Our 
catalog. 


KURTZ BROS. 
Clearfield, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 











eaCchir! 
© 
LEATHERCRAFT 


IS NOW TAUGHT 
in 20,000 SCHOOLS 





Leathercraft 
Craftools 
Metal Stamps 


Garment 
Making 


Pearl Snaps 


Gun Holsters Buckles 
Dyes & Oils Zippers 
Leather ae 
Hand Bags Shia 
Bilfolds —— 


Chaps 
Moccasins Knives 
Coin Purses Saddles Shoes 


And Hundreds of Other Items 


Free INSTRUCTION FILMS 
TANDY LEATHER CO. “NCE 


P.O. BOX 791-GB, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Buck 
Butl 
Cam 
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Clar 


Clea 
Clin 
Colu 
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Cur 


Dau 
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Elk. 
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Fore 
Frar 
Fult 
Gree 
Hun 
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County 
pede 
Adams. ... 


\llegheny..... a 
Armstrong....... 


Beaver 


Bedford «2.6. 56653 


Berks Parra © hae 
Braciord....-.<-. 


Buties. 660s. 63 


Cambria 


; rameron....... +. 
a ROO. a.s asec 


Clarion 
( ‘learfield 


Columbia 
Crawford 


Cumberland....... 


Meetings of Teachers, 1960-61 


Superintendent 


...Clarence P. Keefer..... 
..A. W. Beattie 


.C. N. Hanner 


H. Curtis Elder. ...... 


.Samuel Steinberger, Jr.. 


James E. 
:€: Ne 
Paul L 


..Clarence C. Brown. . 


Arthur M. Stull. 


..J. F. O'Malley. 
_. Stuart E. Prutzman 


T. Ellwood Sones. . . 
Webster C. Herzog 
.A. A. Murphy.... 
Fred E. 


Sweely . 


Paul L. 


aR: Paul Burkhart.... 


Danpntins: .scec ks 


Delaware 


Favyette.c.5 04 <2 
PORESE ser ats. 


Franklin 


Fulton. oo. 6ss.4. 


Greene 
Huntingdon 


(ndiaNes .i5. ooo 


Jefferson 
Juniata 


Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 


aT See eee 
OF) OS 
£2@ larence H. McConnel . 


ee is) 32 


Rugeme:). sic; 


LVcoming:.).:2.5...- 
MelXean.. ..5...: 


Mercer. o<.4/::<: 
Mifflin. . .. 


Monroe. 


Montgomery . . 


Montour......... 


Northampton... . 
Northumberland. . 
up eSSONAL. SNYGER. 4.5.6 5. 
HR. Eloyel Jones:....°..5 

Paul-Fi. Gonner’: <2... 


<a ee 


Potter 


ochuylkill, .2...5..<. 


Snyder 


pomerset 232: 
SURV ARES oak 5. 6 oc 
Susquehanna... . 
Tiegaiciev'c sist: 


Venango 
Warren 
Washington. ... 


Westmoreland. . . 


\\/ . 
Wyoming 
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G. tke Thompson. . . 


James L. Lindsey. 


Maurice E. Kolpien.. 


JPIAtEy Ey. ERIine. << 2. 
gcIROGE Po Oelnen@er? Sok... 


James K. Gibboney.... 


.Harold C. Welsh:...... 


Fred T. Gillogly 


Homer W. Dell........ 


.Wm. J. Norman 


H. Clair Henry. 
Beaver S. Faust . 


Arthur E. 
Reeder | 


_John B. Sie. ; 


W. Clay Burkholder. ... 


JohmE. Ett... 


eG: 'G, Hottenstein. ....... 


.Harry S. Ruhl. 


Knealing.... 
C. D. Jenkins... 


A. H. Henninger 


Arthur M. Felker...... 
> Wilton: o:....5. 

. Towanda 
.. Montrose... . 


E 

.Gark'S: Disco 2.3 «.. 
Clinton T. Smith... . 
W. W. Swimley 


W. Earl ee: oe Ses 
.Franklin. ... 


Siler Mallery, Jr 


..W.H. Donaldson. ha Lee 


..Eugene M. McKelvey. . 
Edwin Fie Kehrl. 5... 


Joseph R. Wilson 


Place of Meetings Dates of Meetings 





.Cumberland Valley H. S.. 


.Ellwood City. 


William B. Herbein.... 
OP ESICES Sica ss ok 
BIG WWIRG: = arc es 
SRGHODEY. corse ss 
_ New Castle, 

.. Johnstown. . 
..Emporium 


Vy . .n cas > CURWENSWine, 
John EY Beek os) 3.7. 
Brunstetter.... 


(SS 2 a 2" ee 


.Berwick, Oct. 7. 


..Cumberland Valley H. S 
. Marple-New town Schools. 


Sei: - cee 


.Greencastle. .. . 


... Indiana. 
aac St Sept. 9, 26, Oct. 10, 


Minnier......Scranton.... 
.. Eshleman... . 
Irwin W. Stunkard.... 
Poster Gs. Witich. ..%. ... 
.Prank A. Leidich. ..... 
.. Wilkes-Barre. 
. Williamsport. . 


. New Castle, ‘Sept 6; Jan. 27 
. Harrisburg... .. .. eae 


aS roudsburg . 


.U of P, Philadelphia. 
; ‘Danville. ce 


.Harrisburg. 
. .Delaware Valley je H. S. 
.Coudersport. . eee xe 


. Washington : 


. Oct. 5-6 
Pittsburgh........ 
Indiana, Oct. 10; Feb. 27 

. Aug. 29 
, Oct. 10 


‘Area Meetings, 


Area meetings. Soe 


.Everett, Fishertow n, Hopewell, “Saxton, Aug. 


29: Bedford, Hyndman, Sept. 6; Everett, 
_Nov. l 

. Sept. 26-27 
18, Nov. 1 
. Oct. 17-18 


folliday sburg, Sept "20, Oct. 4, 
Athens. ... 


. 13 Regional Meetings 


Oct. 7; Butler, Feb. 24 


Palmerton 


. .State College Area Joint ‘H. 


West Chester 
University of Pa.. 
Clarion, S. C... 
In-service programs 
Oct. 13; Clearfield, Oct. 14 

EOS AE Sept. 1-2 
Danville, Feb. 24 


Conneaut Lake, Sept 


Lock Haven. . 


Tow nville, Sept. 26; 
27 


Oct. 10-11 
(et 3 

..Oct. 13-14 
Serer. Oct. 6-7 
. Oct. 13-14 
Sept. 29-30 

Oct. 14; 


Harrisburg. . 
U of P, Philadelphia. 


C ‘onnellsville, Uniontown. 

Tionesta, Oct. 6; Niearienville, 
Clarion S.C., Oct. 31 

Nov 


Mercersburg. ..Nov. 


Waynesburg. 


. Huntingdon. 


Indiana S. C.. 
Oct. 

7, 24, 25. 

and Nov. 7 
RN 
Area Meetings. . Sept. 26, 27, 28, Nov. 4 
..Oct. 10-11 
Sept. 19-20 
. Oct. 27-28 
Oct. 6-7 
Oct. 14 


Slatington. . 


ania 

Mercer, Sept. 6: 

Area Meetings ; 
26, Nov. 8, 22 


“Sharpsville, Oct. . 
Sept. '6,.27;:Oct. FE, 205.2%: 


Sept. 23 
(also in-service training programs) 
.Oct. 13-14 
(Visitation of Institutions)... .. .Apr. 21 
Oct. 27-28 
Berwick H. S. Oct. 7 
-Oct. 10-11 


Sankey Fi + sepe.6 


Pottsville ‘Om ay 25 


.Mifflinburg... . . es Vere SG 3-4 


; Pong 17. 18 

Oct. 17-18 

ct. 27-28 

t. 27-28 

ee Nov. 3-4 

et ear Nov. 4 
.Aug. 29-30 
cieudrahe eee ce eee 
aA ina Nov. 21-22 


Somerset..... 


Wellsboro...... 
Mifflinburg&.. . . 


Warren... 


Honesdale... . ae 


.Greensburg........ 


Tunkhannock. . . 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
package is wrapped with a band printed 


each 


with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 


Organization 














Phone 








Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 





Horace MILLIKIN, school psycholo- 
gist and district attendance officer, 
former commercial teacher in Rid- 
ley Township Senior High School, 
Folsom, March 8 

MarK TINGLE, teacher in vocational 
auto shop, McKeesport 

Mrs. Cora M. Fraser, 86, ele- 
mentary teacher in Pittsburgh area 
public schools for 44 years before 
her retirement in 1938, July 29 

HELEN A. Murpny, teacher of home 
economics in several Pittsburgh 
schools, July 30 

JOSEPH SYLVESTER McDONALD, 
Bridgeville, supervising principal 
of South Fayette Township schools, 
July 28 


Calendar 


September 16-17—Public Relations 
Workshop, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

September 24-26—Middle States Re- 
gional Conf., Junior and Six-Year 
High School Principals, Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Atlantic ‘City, N. J. 

September 24—Pennsylvania State 
Modern Language Association Fall 
Conference, Gannon College, Erie 

September 30-October 1|—Fifth An- 


nual Leadership Meeting for Stu- 
dent PSEA, Allenberry 


October 6-7—Central District Con- 
vention, Williamsport 

October 5-8—Western District Con- 
vention, Pittsburgh 

October 7 — Midwestern District 
Convention, New Castle 

October 7 — Northeastern District 
Convention, Berwick 

October 9-12—Conference of County 
Superintendents, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

October 10-1 1—Central-Western Dis- 
trict Convention, Indiana 

October 12-15—Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pa., Philadelphia 

October 13-14 — Cumberland and 
Adams Counties Teachers Institute 

October 13-15—Pa. State School 
Directors Assn. Conv., Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia 

October 14—Eastern District Con- 
vention, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

October 20-22 — Pa. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Conv., Penn 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 21-22—Industrial Arts Assn. 
Eighth Annual Conv., Hershey 

October 21-23—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., PSEA Dept., Bedford Springs 
Hotel 

October 28—22nd Annual Art Educa- 
tion Conference, State College, 
Kutztown 











WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 








BRY ANT Teachers Bureau * yet: 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—42nd Year 


W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


J Efferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N. J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 











TEACHERS—We Fonts officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 


—Secondary—College. 


Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty-four years under the same management—give you expert guid- 


ance—so important in seeking a position. 
to you—in inexperienced hands? 


Write immediately. 


“Why put your future—so important 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 


We shall have many unfilled vacancies all through September. 


These are in the 


better schools requiring well-qualified teachers. 
No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


October 28-29—Dept. of Higher Edu 
cation Conf., Penn Harris Hotel 
Harrisburg 

October 28-29—Pa. Federation Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 

October 28-30—Pa. Elementary Prin- 
cipals Conf., Buck Hill Falls 

October 29—Annual Conf. for Teach- 
ers and Administrators, State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

October 31-November !|—Secondary 
Education Conf., Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Education Building, Harris- 
burg 

November 4-5—Pa. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Pittsburgh- 
Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 4-5 — Southern District 
Convention, Camp Curtin Jr. H.S., 
Harrisburg 

November 5—Southeastern District 
Convention, Abraham Lincoln H.S., 
Philadelphia 

November 5—One-day Conference 
for School Nurses, University of 
Pa. School of Nursing 

November 6-12—Education Week 

November 9-12—Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children of the NEA, 
Baltimore, Md. 

November 13-15—Dept. of Super- 
vision and Curriculum, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

November |3-19—Book Week 

December 8-10—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1961 

February | 1-15—Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 45th 
Annual Conv., Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan 

March 25-28—Regional Conv., Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, 


Philadelphia 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS AGENCY 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Member NATA Write Today 21st YEAR 
$4,000 — Positions — $7,000 
TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE tcc 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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X- 
A "You're a Young Lady Now” COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 
, & . . . ! ' . 4 = 
ae foo THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
oil easy-to-understand explanation of 
“is : INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 
‘ menstruation. 
or Teaching Guide Teacher’s 
id Offers suggested lesson plans for Demonstration Kit 
teaching menstrual hygiene. To help make instruction on 
n, menstrual hygiene even more 
: "At What Age Should A Girl Be meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 
‘Tolid bisaed Mawatetiion Kit contains product samples and descriptive literature to 
* Veliemeation tamed 90s a show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 
h ent-teacher discussions. . 
¢: Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- 
tion, ‘The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound 
‘: Menstrual and color animated film, available free on short 
a Physiology Chart term loan. 
' § MENSTRUAL Newly revised color chart to help 
- pusvOLocy you simplify classroom discus- = Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 
—~ CHAR sions. sent on request. 
¥ KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
“s 9 ine Sn cre eee cm me ne nS ne ER EES GEES CD RD CED EE ee ee eee "1 
4 | Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Education Dept. * ST-90-23 * Neenah, Wisconsin | 
4 | Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. | 
x | sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” ! 
i | Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name ! 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) are | 
' 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School I 
x | Number of days needed | 
H Also send: | 
| ___copies of “You're A Young Lady Now" (for girls 9-11) Street | 
on ——Physiology Chart ___Teaching Guide | 
s @ | _—"At What Age Should A Girl City Zone. | 
f. Be Told About Menstruation?” | 
Kotex product demonstration kit | 
q ——Information on free Kotex napkin vending State | 
i machine service. Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. | 
J 
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Advanced Preparation 


All Pennsylvania State Colleges give the bachelor of science degree. 
Some indicated in the list give the master of education degree. Both degrees 
are at nominal costs. Undergraduates pay $200 per year basic fee plus $700 
—room, board, laundry, activities fee. Graduate degree people pay $15-$20 
per credit and in summer sessions $16 or $17 per week—room, board, laundry. 


For further information address presidents of colleges listed. 















Special Curricula President 
Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andrus 
Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 


2%; 
+ 





































Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckreyg 
Library Science James Gemmell F3 
Health and Physical Education LeRoy J. Koehler Usieeaes 
Art Education, Library Science Thomas R. Miller Ram 
Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, Willis E. Pratt f) 
Special Education : 

Art Education, Library Science I. L. de Francesco 

Health and Physical Education Richard T. Parson 

Home Economics, Music, Library Science Lewis W. Rathg@ 
Industrial Arts, Library Science D. L. Biemesderte 
Business Education, Library Science Ralph E. Heiges *—~ —— 
Health and Physical Education Norman Weiseni 

Music, Health and Physical Education T. Noe! Stern 





*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the @ f 
of education degree. All the colleges prepare teacher 
elementary and secondary school positions. With the exceg 
of California, which has a tri-semester program, the State Colm 
have regular college years of two semesters September to 
inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks. 














